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A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THE LAMP 
has provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely 
topics, supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the 
publication has maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, 
namely: 


1. By the’constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church 
to win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the 
Divine Center of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the 
Pope, as the Vicar of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to 
the Mission Cause, i. e., by the education and training of laborers to 
work in the Lord's Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful 
to be mindful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 


We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMP. It can be done 
easily if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to 
subscribe. 


The subscription is but ONE DOLLAR a year. Subscriptions should be sent 
by Postal Order, registered letter, or check, addressed to: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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The 


time of 


summer of 1949 will go down in history as a 


notable activities in the direction of Christian 
Reunion. Though all three of 


notable conferences which discussed pros 


the most 


CHURCH 


UNITY pects for a united Christendom were held 
without the cooperation of the Catholic 
Church, it would be a mistake to assume that none of 


Behind each 


of the assembled gatherings there hovered the vision of a 


them was without significance to Catholics 


living reality, catholic in extent and consistent in its teach 
ing, that could not be ignored. And in the very center 
of Catholicism itself prayers for the guidance of those 
who sought to solve a problem that was beyond them 
ascended from the heart of the common father of Christ- 
endom, whose compassion and solicitude was everywhere 
Moscow, Lambeth, and Amsterdam 


attempted to shape a new religious body out of mutually 


known. may have 
divergent elements, but all three at least witnessed to the 
the desire of Christian bodies to heed the prayer of Christ 
“that all be one,” and for that they have real significance 
to us. 


In early July the 500th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Patriarchate of Moscow, once hailed as “The Third 
Rome’—Constantinople being the sec 

MOSCOW ond, was marked by a Pan-Orthodox 
Conference. The only avenue for Church Unity prescribed 
by the Conference was the unconditional submission of all 
dissenters to Orthodoxy, a simple formula indeed. Rome 
was denounced as “a center of international fascism” and 
the Assembly of the World Council of Churches, which 
had cordially invited the Orthodox to participate in its 
“imperialistic.” Unfortunately, 
world interest in the proceedings of the Moscow Con 
ference was shadowed to a marked degree by a suspicion 


discussions, was labelled 


that the majority of the conferees were agents of the 
Soviet government, which has been most cooperative in 
persuading “dissenters” in once-Catholic areas to embrace 
Orthodoxy. 


The hierarchy of the Anglican Communion carried on 
its deliberations in the Palace of the Archbishop of Can- 


LAMBETH terbury at Lambeth during July and 


sion of Church Unity trends and proposals. A majority 


August. High on its agenda was discus 


of the bishops agreed on the desirability of recognizing 
the sacraments and ministry of the newly formed Church 
of South India, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal elements in that area. How- 


a merger of Methodist, Congregational, 


ever, its resolutions concerned only such members of the 
few body who were formerly Anglican, or who will be re- 
ceived cr advanced in the new body under the new form- 
ulas adgpted for the Sacraments. With characteristic cau- 


In Focus — 






tion, the Conference did not legislate, but merely sug 
gested; and any Church, province, or diocese that chose 
not to accept its suggestions was not to be censured or re 


proached. The Bishops at Lambeth quite wisely called for 
“prayer and conference for the fulfillment of the vision 
of a Church, genuinely Catholic, loyal to all truth, and 
call 
Christians,” but with equal wisdom cautioned against ne 


glect of the theological issues that now divide the Christian 


gathering into its fellowship all who themselves 


bodies of the world. Nothing was said of the existence of 
the body that is popularly (and with good reason) known 
as the Catholic Church; its doctrinal position being un 
derstood, no feelers for rapprochement were put forth 
in its direction. As a matter of fact, the Bishops’ resolu 
tions on unity seem to assure a complete triumph for a 
traditionally Protestant conception of Christianity in the 

Anglicanism of the future. 
The larger gathering at Amsterdam attempted to draw 
order out of the chaos that permeates Protestantism. Its 
to form a 


AMSTERDAM framework for a federation of sep- 


arated groups who would remain loyal to their own vary 


task was a greater one 


ing religious conceptions, but nonetheless cooperate as a 
unified body of believers in Christ. The Conference went 
so far as to shelve a definition of the term “Church” in 
view of the divergent pictures it conjured up in the minds 
of the various deiegates. Caution, deference to all shades 
of opinion (including apparently the Communistic), and 
determination to hold fast to individual doctrinal posi 
tions seemed to mark every point of the discussions of 
the Assembly. Little was achieved towards solution of the 
controversial theme: God's Design and Man’s Disorder 

It would be wrong, however, to check Amsterdam off 
as of no consequence in the matter of possible Christian 
Unity. Its final plea gives grounds for hope. In spite of 
the wide range of ideas on God and grace and the or 
ganization of the Church manifested at the sessions, the 
leaders of the World Conference couid humbly say: “It 
is not in man’s power to banish sin and death from the 
earth, to create the unity of the Holy Catholic Church, to 
conquer the hosts of Satan. But it is within the power ot 
God. He has given us at Easter the certainty that His 
purpose will be accomplished. But by our acts of obedience 
and faith we can on earth set up signs which point to the 
coming victory.” Apart from the inference that there 1s 
not now a United Catholic Church, to which all men have 
an obligation to belong, the faithful can accept that 
What needs to be defined are the words 
“obedience” and “faith.” God can accomplish all good 


declaration. 


things; men must believe in Him and be fully obedient t 
His His The whole problem o 


Christian Unity is as simple as that. 


decrees and desires. 
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HERE do men get the idea that they should or 
can found churches? What gives sincere follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ the notion that He has so left 

his disciples without a guide until they happen to come 
along? It is almost inconceivable that one can think this. It 
is a sad commentary on centuries of Protestant thinking 
that such notions do prevail. Yet it is true 

The foregoing ideas came to me recently when I hap 
pened across a pamphlet distributed by an elderly man 
who is a sort of itinerant preacher; at least, I presume he 
is for he attaches “Reverend” to his name, and says in 
the pamphlet that he is currently serving in five states 
He has read his Scriptures, and as is not to be wondered 
at, he has come across the fact that the Lord wants all His 
followers to be one. So he comes to the conclusion, not 
expressed in any too good English, but sincere, neverthe 
less, that there must be (and I quote him exactly) “a 
united universal get-together-of-all-sect-and-creed idea of 
religion for Jesus sake.” He quotes Christ’s words in 
St. Matthew 16: 13-19, that “on this rock I will build my 
church and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” 
but, singularly enough, he fails to note that these words 
were directed to St. Peter, who had just made the dec 
laration which “flesh and blood” had not revealed to 
him that Jesus is “the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God” 

Further on, referring to the 17th Chapter of St. John, 
he exhorts his readers to “ask Jesus Christ, the Son of 
the Living God, born of the Virgin Mary, and the Holy 
Ghost to tell you what you should say and do about 
his united mobilization of life for Jesus sake. Then all 
Christians will find pleasure in worshipping God as one 
as Jesus Christ prayed that we might do”. 

No one can find fault with that. The only curious 
thing about it is that this gentleman seems to think it is 
something in the future, that he has been chosen to set it 
forth, and that it is a new idea. 

It is nearly twenty centuries since our Lord Jesus Christ 
lived as man on this earth. He came, as He told His dis- 
ciples, to redeem them from the curse of Adam, to open 
the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers, and to establish a 
means whereby those who accepted that salvation might 
know without fail the basis of their faith. 

When he asked His followers who men said that He, 
the Son of Man was, Simon Peter answered “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God,” and Christ uttered 
the words we have quoted above as recorded in St. Mat 
thew’s gospel. 


Assisting the Shepherds 


By loud Keeler 


od 






If, as this gentleman seems to believe, Jesus is God, and 
if, as He did, He came to lead his followers “into all 
truth,” then it is obvious that He must have provided a 
means whereby one could be sure. That would have to 
be done during His earthly ministry, not waiting for 
twenty centuries to have someone discover it. 

He did say “on this rock I will build my church” and 
we know that those whom He chose as apostles acted on 
the assumption that He had built His Church, and that 
they were commissioned to go forth preaching His gospel 
and teaching all men everywhere to observe and do what 
He had commanded. Nor was this to last only in their 
life time. The world was not converted by the apostles. 
They, therefore, had to provide successors to themselves 
who should carry on after their time and until the end 
of time, at the 
chance to hear and accept the word. 


or least, until whole world had had a 

All this seems so obvious to a Catholic that perhaps 
it is tiresome to repeat it, but the fact that sincere earnest 
people who honestly want to be good Christians can have 
the notion that it is still something to be sought for, and 
even that they are called upon to found some sort of 
church to carry out these plans, makes it evident that 
we have not lived up entirely to our obligations, and that 
there is still a lot of work to be done. 


Right here in the United States such things happen. 


pamphlet to which I referred lives is, so far as I know, 
fifty miles from the nearest Catholic church, and I doubt 
if a Catholic priest has ever even there. What 
chance, therefore, has he, or thousands like him to know 
that what he so earnestly desires already exists? 


been 


There are hundreds of counties in the South and West 
where the Catholic Church is utterly unknown. There are 
places where even now backwoods preachers use it as a 
sort of whipping boy, an example, so they tell their people, 
of all things undesirable. Now neither they nor their 
people have ever been inside a Catholic church, and if 
they did go they probably would be disturbed by the 
things they saw there instead of being drawn to it. It is so 
different from the variety of Christianity which they 
have known. Consequently, they seize upon the unusual 
instead of probing beneath to see what it all means. Why 
do we have an altar? Why is it decorated with a crucifix 
and candles? What is the meaning of those pictures and 
statues which they see? Are they “idols” and do we 
worship and adore them? They hear us say “Hail Mary, 


full of di 


grace 


are we thereby considering her as 








29? 


vine? That is the kind of questions they ask, and can we 
blame them if they get the wrong answers when we do so 
little to see that they get the right ones? 

Most Catholics are entirely too content to be simply 
members of their own parishes, and have altogether too 
little notion of the part they can and should play in the 
spreading of the faith. I am well aware that when a spe- 
cial collection for missions is taken up they loyally put in 
their dollars and then promptly forget all about it until 
the next one comes around. Their contributions are all to 
the good, but even though dollars are of great importance 
to the Church’s work, they are not all, and our per- 
sonal, abiding interest in and work for the carrying on of 
the Church is much more important. St. Francis de Sales 
could not have made the converts he did had his hearers 
been content merely to contribute monetary help. He 
aroused those who heard him to be “doers of the word.” 
Every great missionary has done the same and that is the 
object of it all. 

How can we carry this out? First, by earnest, con- 
tinuous prayer. “Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
My name, He will give it to you”; this is Our Lord's 
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promise. Secondly, by never letting an opportunity pass to 
further the cause of our religion. By this I don’t mean 
making pests of ourselves but primarily by living our 
faith and showing forth in our lives the fruits of what 
we have been taught. 

This places a great burden upon all of us for in most 
instances contact with us is the whole of the outsider’s 
contact with the Catholic Church. What use we make of 
the means of grace with which the Church abounds, is the 
thing that counts. If our lives are not better than the lives 
of our neighbors who don’t have these helps, how can we 
expect men to feel that these things really count? The 
harvest truly is ready but the laborers are all too few, and 
if we rely solely on our already over-burdened clergy 
many opportunities will be lost. Each of us must be in 
some sense a missionary, and if we possess half the zeal 
of this elderly gentleman whose pamphlet caused these 
reflections, I feel sure that the truth that there is “one 
universal Church” already here, established by Christ for 
the salvation of all men, will penetrate the hearts and 
minds of many who like him have the mistaken notion 
that it is still something for which to seek. 
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Gather Paul 


A biography 






of Graymoor 


By Lewis QGurtan, S.A. 


CHAPTER NINE 
WITNESSES TO THE CHAIR OF PETER 


N the weeks that followed his religious profession, 

there crystallized in the mind of Father Paul a clearer 

concept of the unique calling of the Society of the 
Atonement. With an ever increasing clarity it began to 
dawn upon him that it was the immediate duty of both 
the Friars and the Sisters to point out to their fellow 
Episcopalians the errors of their position and the neces: 
sity of reunion with the divinely constituted Center of 
Catholic Unity, the See of Peter. He recognized above 
all that the vocation to work for the reunion of Christen 
In fact, 
except for that one reason, there was no other way by 


dom was the great reason for their existence. 


which to distinguish them from any other religious 
institute. 
In a conversation which he had with the Mother 


Foundress during this time, Father Paul frankly outlined 
to her his new position. She was not greatly surprised 
at what he told her for she had seen it coming for a long 
time. She expressed her perfect agreement with his 
views but nevertheless felt compelled to question him out 
ff a strong sense of duty to him and to their common 
undertaking, the Society of the Atonement. She wanted 
to be certain that this new development was something 
more than just a mere passing fancy, that it would not 
needlessly expose the Society to danger and even to ex 
tinction 

“Do you realize to what persecutions, ostracism and 
peril of annihilation you will be exposing the Society of 
the Atonement by undertaking such a propaganda?” 

There was no hesitation in the voice of Father Paul as 
he replied: “I think I do realize quite clearly what a wild 
and foolhardy proposal it is from the standpoint of 
worldly prudence. As far as I know I am the only An- 
glican ecclesiastic in thirty thousand who holds these 


same views. Nevertheless, if our witness is from God, 


sooner or later it will prevail though the whole world 
be against us.” 

“If our witness is from God . . only the remem- 
brance of the Covenant could have prompted him to 
utter these words and resolve to commence his preaching 
crusade for the submission of Anglicans to the authority 
of the Holy See. So far he had been cautious in expressing 
his views. He had tried not to offend anyone. From 
now on his tactics changed. He threw caution to the 
winds. He became bold and fearless in proclaiming the 
message of Christian Unity. In no instance did he hesi- 
tate to speak his mind about his new convictions, and the 
doctrine of the de jure divino supremacy of the Bishop 
of Rome in both honor and jurisdiction became his most 
frequent pulpit theme. He was aflame with the urgency of 
the new crusade. Tirelessly he preached its necessity. 
Even his conversations inevitably turned to this subject 
and it was not long before his reputation as a strong pro- 
Roman ecclesiastic was firmly established. 

On October 28, 1900, Father Paul officia!ly committed 
the Society of the Atonement to the Church Unity voca- 
tion. With the members of the little community gathered 
before him in St. John’s Church, he delivered a fiery 
sermon in which he proclaimed this unique vocation of 
the Friars and Sisters. For his text he had taken one 
particularly appropriate. It was from the Catholic Epistle 
of St. Jude the Apostle, whose feast day it was together 
with that of St. Simon: “Dearly Beloved, I beseech you 
to contend earnestly for the Faith once for all delivered 
to the Saints.” 

“That faith,” he asserted, “is the faith of the Holy 
Roman Church, and the Chair of Peter at Rome is the 
divinely constituted center of a reunited Christendom.” 

After the sermon he called all the members of the 
Society into St. Francis House and there asked them to 
subscribe their names to a Confession of Faith which he 
had drawn up, embodying the main points which he had 
outlined in his sermon. To the members of the Third 
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biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 


Peekskill, New York. 


our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 
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Congregation living in the world, he sent a similar request 
Any who refused to sign the formula were dropped from 
the membership lists of the Society. There were many 
who gave up their interest in Graymoor after this. The 
period of popularity which the Society of the Atonement 
had thus far enjoyed in the Episcopal Church came to 
an abrupt end. But Father Paul was not greatly disturbed 
by this new turn of events. He continued his crusade even 
though it made him more and more unpopular among his 
fellow clergymen. Many of them, even some who had 
been close friends and sympathetic admirers of his work 
as a religious founder, now openly disavowed any connec: 
tion with him. The Living Church, staunch voice of the 
Anglo-Catholic wing of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country, assumed the leadership in the opposition 
to the Graymoor friar. It hastened to reassure those who 
had been disturbed by his preaching by declaring that 
“it is only an eccentric monk at Graymoor and he is 
absolutely alone in holding such views.” 

Father Paul's first opportunity to disclose the Graymoor 
position to outsiders came when two Episcopalian clergy- 
men, both friends of his, visited the Mount of the Atone 
ment. Having shown them the progress that the Society 
had made since it established itself in this wilderness, he 
invited them to the very top of the mountain from which 
they could get a magnificent view of the highlands of 
the Hudson and the river in the distance. Their conversa- 
tion gradually turned to the question of Christian Re- 
union. Hardly had they begun their discussion, when 
Father Paul with deep conviction expressed his own views 
on the matter. He denounced the disobedience of the so- 
called Ecclesia Anglicana which had severed itself from 
allegiance to the Vicar of Christ and had constituted 
itself as an independent church. He pointed out to the 
two clergymen that the Anglican Church had made a 
serious blunder when it had tried to build up a system of 
Catholicism which ignored the Pope.* The Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers of the Church, and history itself, he 
declared, all bore witness to the falsity of the position 
taken by the Church of England since the sixteenth 
century breach with Rome. The only course which re- 
mained open to the Anglican Church was to make her 
submission to the jurisdiction of the Holy See. 

The visting clergymen were shocked to hear such state- 
ments coming from a fellow minister. One of them tried 
to argue with the Graymoor friar as they walked down 
the mountain. He employed all the stock objections against 
the primacy and infallibility of the Pope which are to be 
found in any manual of theology used in the Episcopal 
Church. But to no avail! Father Paul remained firm in 
his thesis. From that day forward, opposition to the 
Society of the Atonement became more and more pro- 


* This is a reference to that element in the Episcopal Church 
commonly called Anglo-Catholic. Its adherents believe most of 
the Catholic doctrines and closely follow the ceremonial practices 
of the Catholic Church. However, in the matter of belief, they 
usually reject the infallibility of the Pope, or his teaching 
authority insofar as he condemned Anglican Orders as invalid. 
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nounced, Father Paul especially was the object of m 
bitter attacks, both from the pulpit and in the public pr 
But the persecution only served to make him mor 
resolute and to defend his beliefs more vigorousl 
Having once taken the step, there was no turning back 
Almost everything that Father Paul said or did seeme 
emphasize his pro-Roman position. On September 8, 19 
which was the feast of the Nativity of Our Lady 
broke ground for the erection of a wooden friary 
modest the Mount of the Atonement 
Though not entirely completed, it was ready for occu 
pancy three months later and he invited the Society’ 
ecclesiastical superior to dedicate the building on Decen 
ber 8th, the feast of the Immaculate Conception. Bishop 
to his request and came 
to Graymoor to officiate at the ceremony. Just before it 
began, however, Father Paul announced to the com 
munity that the friary would be dedicated in honor of th 
Immaculate Conceptior though the building itself would 
bear the name of St. Paul. This revelation came somewhat 


Gt 





proportions on 


Coleman of Delaware acceded 


as a shock to the bishop for it was his first intimation of 
Father Paul’s pronounced Catholic viewpoint. 

However, while driving the bishop to the station after 
lunch, Father Paul decided to acquaint him of the devel 
opment of a strong Catholic position within the Society 
of the Atonement. He further told him of their belief 
not only in the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin but also in the Primacy and Infallibility of the 
Pope, whom the community regarded as the successor 
of St. Peter and the Vicar of Christ. Bishop Coleman 
was distressed at the news but he informed the Graymoor 
friar that he would reserve his judgment until he had 
further time to study and pray over the matter. The 
community received the decision of the bishop a few 
days later by means of a letter in which he stated that, 
while he himself did not believe in the doctrines held by 
the members of the Society, he did not see any reason why 
he could not continue as their ecclesiastical superior 

However, this situation did not prevail very long. In 
the end, the storm of criticism directed against the Society 
of the Atonement compelled the bishop to resign his 
position as the community's Episcopal Visitor. Moreover, 
he advised Father Paul that he might be obliged to depose 
him from the ministry as a heretic. The Graymoor friar’ 
reply to this was that he would demand an ecclesiastical 
trial. Having consulted a 
Church, he also informed Bishop Coleman that it would 
be a new kind of trial for heresy since he believed not 
only all that the Apostle’s Creed affirmed but even more 
than was strictly required by the Episcopal Church. The 
force of this argument evidently impressed the bishop 
for the trial never took place and Father Paul was 
allowed to continue the exercise of his ministry 


canonist of the Episcopal 


The parting blow came, however, when he was invited 
to preach at one of the meetings of the Episcopalian Arch 
deaconry of Long Island. He would never have received 
this honor had it not been for a college chum of his, the 
Reverend Charles A. Jessup, at whose church the : 
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St. Paul’s Friary at Graymoor, dedicated by Bishop Leighton Coleman of Delaware, December 8, 1900. 


was being held. Father Paul had roomed with Charles 
Jessup both at Saint Stephen’s College and at the General 
Theological Seminary and the association of years had 
drawn them together in strong bonds of mutual friend- 
Neither of them had allowed any difference of 
views to affect this relationship, and so it was that the 
latter invited his former room-mate to preach in the 
presence of the archdeaconry at its meeting. Father Paul 


ship 


eagerly seized the opportunity, but on one condition 
that he be allowed to preach about the Pope. His friend 
tried to persuade him to choose a less controversial subject 
but Father Paul was adamant. 

The story of what happened was often told by the 
Father Founder in his own inimitable way. He related it 
for the last time at the observance of the Church Unity 
Octave in Washington in 1940, just a few weeks before 
his death. It was the last time that anyone was to hear 
him speak on the subject closest to his heart, Church 
Unity. He thrilled a capacity crowd which filled the 
spacious crypt of the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception to hear him. Few thought, unless it 
some of his Friar-Sons who were among his listeners and 


Was 


who had noticed his rapidly failing strength, that it was 
to be his last message to them. Those who heard him 
reported that he was at his best that night. It 
if he knew that this must be the leave-taking: 
year there So he 
over an hour and told the story of his ideal and its ful 
fillment. 


seemed as 
that next 


would be only a memory. spoke for 


Before the sermon had progressed very far, he told 
of the excitement he had caused when the Long Island 
clergy learned that he was to be the preacher at the 
archdeaconry meeting. The archdeacon himself, fearful 


of the consequences, made every effort to persuade him to 
preach a less offensive sermon. He almost succeeded in 
influencing the Graymoor friar by appealing to his pru- 
dence and better judgment. But, when one of the other 
officiating clergymen read the lesson from the Old Testa- 
ment, one of the texts in it seemed to Father Paul a rebuke 
to him for having given in so easily to his friend. “Son 
of man, arise upon thy feet and preach unto them the 
words I have given you.’ (Ezekiel, 2:1.) 

Father Paul took as his text a passage from the third 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. It was the account 
of Peter and John going up to the temple at the ninth 
hour. Outside the gate they came upon a lame man whom 
Peter cured. The Anglican Church, the preacher declared 
was like that same lame man seeking alms outside the 
beautiful temple. He pointed out the advantages the 
Church of England had had to convert American and 
still had failed. Englishmen had colonized America for 
the most part and yet the communicants of the Anglican 
Church in this country represented only one per cent 
There of 
wealth and affluence within its ranks and huge sums 
of and 
yet the results were negligible of 
Then he continued: 

Now I am going to show you the remedy. In the days 
the ot 
Holy Roman See, and her missionaries took their orders 


of the whole population. were many men 


money were being spent for missionary work 


This was his line 


argument. 

when Church England was uniied with the 
from the successor of St. Peter, they, together with 
Ireland, converted all of northern 
If only the Anglican Church 
would once more be united with Rome, and its mis- 
take their the 


missionaries from 


and central Europe. 


sionaries once more directions from 
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Bishops of Rome, then again could it do much for the to condemn the radical doctrines of the Graymoor monk. 
conversion of the whole world. As St. Peter raised but it was shelved upon the recommendation of one of th 
the cripple who sat outside the Beautiful Gate of the clergymen present who defended Father Paul, not becaug 
Temple, so now the power of his successors could he sympathized with his views but rather becauc2 he had 
restore life unto the Church of England and its daugh- been invited to preach and for this reason at least q 


ter church, the Episcopal Church of America. proper respect and tolerance should be shown him. How 

As he proceeded in this vein, the congregation became ever, the whole affair came out in the papers and prac 
more tense. Finally one of the clergymen could stand it tically every pulpit in the Episcopal Church was barred UMMA 
no longer. He rose from his place and went over to the to the Graymoor friar. the co 
Archdeacon and told him to stop Father Paul. But the When it was all over, Father Paul returned to the quiet Bishop 


Archdeacon seemed dumbfounded and so the clergyman of his Graymoor retreat. There was no regret in his heart, J organ of H 
took matters into his own hands. He faced the congrega- for he had preached as his conscience had directed. Not § the vacillatis 
tion and almost shouted the verse which was a sign for even the threats of deposition which hung over him and the forceful 
the ushers to take up the collection: “Let your light so the closing of all pulpits to him disturbed his interior knows wher 
shine before men that they may know your good works peace. In fact, a new resolve entered his mind. The word: J where the A 
and glorify your Father Who is in Heaven.” The last of the clergyman which had ended his sermon had moved of one of 1 
words which Father Paul was able to utter before the him deeply. Yes! He would indeed “let his light so shine J cannot be 











interruption had been“ . . . the Chair of Peter.” before men.” He would light The Lamp. denied to tl 
That evening there was a hurried conference among the The journal 
clergy of the Archdeaconry. A resolution was passed (To be continued) lick of ana 
Resolutions 
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to guard an 
In these bleak days of 1948, it is becoming increasingly clear that the struggle between Christ and the anti- her pronour 


. 3 a . m | 
Christ, between good and evil, between Christianity as a way of life and godlessness, is reaching its climax. Never 


before have the battles between the two forces been so clear-cut and well defined. There is no part of the world 








which is not being touched by this conflict. The spirit of the anti-Christ is more apparent in the suave words of A Luther: 
the Communists than in the outspoken advocates of devil worship in the jungles of Africa. the object 
munist-appo! 

In this crucial year, both Communism and Christianity have scored victories all over the world. In Italy, |] § controlled 

the Italians courageously stemmed the Red tide on the outskirts of the Vatican by a bloodless, momentous election. |] F the confiscat 


In the same year, the United States itself, the citadel of Christianity, took a long stride into paganism when the 
Supreme Court upheld an atheist’s suit to have religious instruction banned in the public schools in her state. It is 
encouraging to note that the message of Our Lady of Fatima—stating that without prayer, penance and the con- 
version of Russia, civilization is lost—is being heeded by increasing numbers of the faithful. But it is discouraging 
to realize that as the ranks of the faithful swell with the simple hearted converts from the jungles and wastelands, 


a campaign 
objective, he 
thus joins a 
know that 

vicious aims 


the ranks of sophisticated scoffers at religion from the so-called civilized countries also increase. id 
and thus sh 


For centuries, Catholic missionaries have been combatting the evil in the world by quietly bringing the people World Cou 
of the most backward nations as well as the so-called sophisticates of non-Catholic countries, into the Mystical Body which Dr. ( 
of Christ. Now, because it appears that all man-made remedies for a lasting peace have failed, we understand that || § tribute to th 


true peace can come to man only when the world is returned to its rightful owner, God. Perhaps if our missionaries, for his prot. 
in their travels, can penetrate the rim of the iron curtain and arouse the human souls in the Communist dominated 
countries, they can reawaken in these people a love of God and their fellow men, and avert war for all time. 

Much of 
mostly from 


ml . “we P : Moscow Cor 
sacrifices, ut we are on asked to give aims. . 1 
y g public. The 


October 24, 1948 has been designated by the Holy See as Mission Sunday. On that day, the faithful are 
asked to give alms and prayers to the missionaries. The missioners themselves are quite prepared to make all the 


center of in 


Most Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, National Director for The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, states ; 
against the « 


in a Mission Sunday message: “Because Europe is still destitute as a result of the war and its aftermath, and because 
large areas of the world are dominated by a godless philosophy, the 25 million Catholics of the United States must | Amsterdam 
shoulder the burden of the missions, and take financial responsibility for bringing the world into the Mystical Body may be chal 


of Christ. Your daily prayer and annual offering thru membership in the S. P. S. will help the missioners and will | ference, wh 
help you personally because of the spiritual benefits received from the prayers, masses and good works of the mis- | manipulatior 
sionaries.” in regard te 
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UMMARIZING a widely-felt disappointment with 

the compromising position taken by the Anglican 

Bishops at Lambeth, the Church Times, weighty 
organ of High Church opinion in England, contrasted 
the vacillating tone of the Bishop’s pronouncements with 
the forceful Encyclicals of the Holy See. “The world 
knows where the Church of Rome stands; it still asks 
where the Anglican Communion stands,” was the burden 
of one of its editorials. “The outsider 
cannot be too obvious so long as virtual tolerance is 
denied to those who deny the historic Christian faith.” 
The journal took the Conference strongly to task for its 
lack of an authoritative tone: “In the Encyclical and the 
which the mind of the 
we miss an emphasis on the centrality 


answer to the 


Resolutions alone represent 
whole conference 
ff the doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; equally we miss the consciousness of the essential 
teaching function of the Church, the conviction that there 
isa deposit of the Faith which it is the Church’s first duty 
to guard and proclaim, and on which the validity of all 


her pronouncements on contemporary affairs depends.” 
* * * * 

A Lutheran Bishop, Dr. Lajos Ordass of Budapest, was 
the object of a bitter attack by Ernest Mihalyfi, Com- 
munist-appointed Minister of Information in the Soviet- 
controlled Hungarian government, for his opposition to 
the confiscation of Church schools in that country. When 
acampaign of vilification against the prelate failed of its 
objective, he was summarily arrested and imprisoned. He 
thus joins a host of Catholic clergy, who will rejoice to 
know that not only Catholics have comprehended the 
vicious aims of the Communist effort to control education 
and thus shape the future thinking of the nation. The 
World Council of Churches meeting in Amsterdam, to 
which Dr. Ordass had been appointed a delegate, paid 
tribute to the Bishop’s heroism by offering special prayers 
for his protection. 


Much of the discussion held by Orthodox leaders, 
mostly from countries behind the Iron Curtain, at their 
Moscow Conference in July has been withheld from the 
public. The fiery denunciation of the Vatican as “a 
center of international fascism and of intrigues 
against the democratic peoples of the world” and of the 
Amsterdam Conference as “an imperialistic gathering” 
may be chalked up to the sponsoring agents of the Con- 
ference, who hold their positions in virtue of Soviet 
manipulations. However, a doctrinal decision was given 
in regard to Anglican Orders that might tend to dis- 
courage proponents of a “non-Papal Catholicism” such 
% envisaged by some British and American Episcopalians. 


‘News and Views 






In content it differs little from the decision reached by 
Pope Leo XIII on the same matter. In part, the resolu- 
tions of the conference read as follows: “The teaching of 
faith contained in the 39 articles of the Anglican Church 
differs sharply from the dogmas, teachings of faith and 
tradition confessed by the Orthodox Church, whereas 
the solution of the problem of recognizing the validity of 
Anglican Orders must be based, first of all, on a doctrine 
of the sacraments which agrees with that of Orthodoxy.” 
The door is left open to “unity in faith and confession 
with the Orthodox Church” if “the Anglican Church 
might alter its teaching of faith from dogmatic, canonical 
and 
conception of the holy sacraments and still more especially 
the of ordination.” The last section of the 
report on this subject stresses that in the event of such a 
reunion, which amounts to full submission to the Ortho- 


ecclesilogical viewpoints and especially its basic 


sacrament 


dox Church, recognition of such Orders might be given 
in virtue of the power the 
Church to supply defects in the administration of the 
sacraments. 


“oeconomia™” or given to 


* * * 


With the assistance of many Catholic publications an 
appealing and very meritorious work has been undertaken 
by a disabled veteran in Chicago. To fulfill his part in 
the drive to propagate the daily recitation of the rosary 
in compliance with the request of Our Lady of Fatima, 
Paul Mary Chudy, Mt. Carmel High School, 6428 Dante 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill., asks that individuals and families 
send him their extra rosaries that they may be distributed 
to the thousands of war victims at home and abroad who 
are without them. Mr. Chudy is cooperating with Father 
Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., who has been working so tire- 
lessly and successfully through his “Family Theatre’ on 
the radio to make the Catholics of America more con- 
scious of the great spiritual treasures which the daily 
recitation of the Rosary confers. If you, dear reader, have 
an extra rosary or even a broken one you can spare, send 
it to Mr. Chudy at the address given above or to Father 
Peyton whose address is 923 Madison Ave., Albany 3, 
N.Y. 


* * * * 


Speaking at a dinner concluding a convention of the 
Theatre Owners of America in the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
on September 25, His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
said it would not be accurate to indulge in generalities 
and say that “the evils of the moving picture show have 
been so universal that the institution itself stands con- 


demned, but that a sharpened sense of moral respon- 
sibility would help the motion picture industry to remedy 
many of its economic ills, as well as to elevate its standing 
as a social force.” 
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Criticizing the conduct of the film makers in Holly- 
wood, Cardinal Stritch asserted: 

“These producers have queer the 
standards of our people. They failed frequently in their 
obligations to the public, and sometimes you, as well as 
The publicity 
given sometimes to star performers has been morally 


notions of moral 


the people, were victims of their failure. 


disgusting and the choice of plays has often been an 
affront to the public conscience. However, now that they, 
(Theatre Owners) no longer were compelled to take 
whatever pictures producers wished on them, theatre 
owners had a greater responsibility to demand higher 
moral standards in their shows.” 


* * 


The state of religion in England has been a subject of 
much study and comment by scholars and writers on 
both sides of the Atlantic in months. A 
aspect on this theme was given last month by a report to 
the Royal Commission on the Press sitting in London. 
Signed by Tom Driberg, Labor Party Member of Parlia- 
ment, Fleet Street columnist and a well-known Anglican 
layman who has pro-Catholic leanings, the report points 


recent new 


out that no single secular newspaper in what is still 
described as a Christian country is unmistakably, integ- 
rally a Christian newspaper, specifically Christian in its 
basic philosophy, in comment and in selection of content. 

“Sport is sometimes described as the religion of the 
English people,” says the report, “but the extreme dis- 
parity between the space lavished on sport of all kinds, 
even in small newspapers, and the jejune, sporadic and 
often inaccurate treatment of religious news of any kind 
is noteworthy at a time when even secular leaders (in 
cluding editors) are constantly telling us that the loss of 
religious faith is the great tragedy of the age and its 
revival a prime necessity.” 


* 


The status of a Pontifical seminary has been granted 
to the Boston archdiocesan seminary, St. John’s at 
Brighton, Mass., so that henceforth it can issue degrees in 
theology on a par with those given by the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, D. C., and the 
Pontifical universities in Rome. The Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, expressing his gratifi- 
cation on the decision of the Holy See, pointed out that 
St. John’s Seminary, accommodating about 270 students, 
is now in a position to enlarge its program of supplying 
priests to understaffed dioceses, and to contribute to the 
new phase of the work of the Extension society, which 
consists primarily in meeting the need for more priests 
rather than material demands. 

“One of my lasting impressions as the result of my 
visit to Rome,” said the Archbishop, “is the great need 
of priests all over the world.” 


* * * # 


Plans are under way to coordinate units of the Holy 
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The late Most Rev. Paschal Robinson 


Name Society in English speaking areas throughout tl 


world international Countries it 
which units of the society eventually would be in th 
international organization include Canada, Australi 


New Zealand, Jamaica and Trinidad. 


into an organization. 


The Most Rev. Edmond Heelan, Bishop of Sioux Cit 
Iowa, died on September 20. Born in Limerick, Ireland 
in 1868, he was ordained at All Hallows, Dublin, in 189 

The death of Most Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M 
Papal Nuncio to Ireland, on August 27, brought t 
end a career that was notable in ecclesiastical histor 
As he was so intimately associated with the Society 
the Atonement an account of his life is given 
Annals in this issue. 


The Catholic president of an industrial concern 
Greensburg, Pa., believes that all Catholic businessme! 
should try to “sell” Catholicism. In an effort to put hi 
convictions into practice, Wilfred S. McKeon has erected 
two large signs on his property along the road to Greens 
burg. 

The larger sign, 6x40 feet, reads: 

“Have you ever investigated Catholicism?” The other 
sign, 4x10 feet, carries the Biblical reference, Matthew 
xvi, 18: “And I say to thee, thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shal 
not prevail against it.” 
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HE world has loved and con- 

tinues to love Francis of Assisi, 

the Little Poor Man, who per- 
haps more than any single saint has 
captivated men’s hearts in all ages 
and on every level of society. Schol- 
ars, historians, poets are fond of 
studying him as a model creature in 
the Lord’s creation, passing through 
life with a song on his lips and a mel- 
dy in his heart. They are charmed 
by his sacramental view of nature, by 
the way that he sees all creatures as 
so many reflections of God. They see 
him as kind of a philanthropist with- 
ut money, bent on doing good to all. 
And so contrasting his spirit with 
their own or with the spirit of the 
world today they echo the lament of 
Tennyson: 

Sweet Saint Francis, would that 

he were here again, 

He that in his catholic wholeness 

used to call the very flowers 

Sisters, Brothers and the 

beasts whose pains are 
hardly less than ours. 

However romantic and captivating 
Francis may seem, he is much more 
than a lover of nature, or a lover of 
men. He is pre-eminently a lover of 
Christ. For he is not only to be seen 
with a bird perched on his shoulder 
ra rabbit seated at his feet; not only 
48 an outcast from Rivo Torto, that 
most abject of Franciscan dwellings 
from which even the poverty-loving 
Francis departed when a donkey and 
ts boisterous owner sought refuge 
within its flimsy walls. Nor does the 
complete character of Francis emerge 
long the sands of Egypt where he 
seks the soul of the Sultan, nor again 
in the bright light of the morning 
un as he stands gazing at his be- 
loved St. Mary of the Angels, his 
Portiuncula, his delight and his joy. 
If we would see the spiritual ge- 
ius of Francis at its highest, if we 





Gnanctis the Lauer 


By Titus Cranny, 8. A. 


i 


would catch a glimpse of the man as 


he most truly was, then we must lcok 
to the greying sky of a September 
dawn and look to a bleak Tuscan rock 
called Alverna. Here the spiritual 
powers of Francis reached their ze- 
nith; here the divine seal came upon 
his human flesh and in this rendez 
vous with Christ the Lover, Francis 
came forth bearing the fivefold fiery 
wounds marking him as an image of 
Jesus Crucified. On Alverna more 
than any other place, Francis the 
Lover appeared. 

It was Francis’ custom to 
to this austere retreat at times dur- 
ng the year to slake his thirst for 
the things of the spirit. Rising up 
some four thousand feet between the 
Arro and the Tiber, Alverna is for- 
tified with long slopes and limestone 
cliffs. About midway up this fort- 
ress of rock crowned with trees of 
birch and of pine, there juts out a 
bleak and barren rib called the Preci- 


retire 









a towering formation, cleft in 
so the legend goes—when the 
earth quaked at the death of Christ. 
And for this reason the spot was es- 
pecially dear to the heart of Francis. 

The author of the Fioretti (The 
Little Flowers) tells us how the saint 
selected this spot: 


pice, 


two 


And when they drew near to 
the rock of Alverna, it pleased 
St. Francis to rest awhile under 
an oak, which grew by the way 
and is still to be seen there, and 
from whence he began to con- 
sider the position of the place 
and the country. And while he 
thus considering, behold 
there came a great multitude of 
birds from divers regions which, 
by singing and clapping their 
testified great joy and 
and surrounded St. 

Francis in such wise that some 

perched on his shoulders, some 

on his arms, some on his bosom, 
and others at his feet, which 
when his companions saw, they 
greatly marveled; but St. Francis, 
being joyful of heart said to 
them: “I do believe that we 
should dwell on this salutary 
mount inasmuch as little 
brothers and sisters, the birds, 
show such joy at our coming.” 

And having said these word§, he 

arose and proceeded to the place 

which had been fixed upon by 
his companions. 

With some of his brethren Fran- 
cis went to this place of retreat in 
August, 1224, to prepare for the 
feast of Michaelmas, September 29, 
which he kept as a period of Lent. 
On this occasion he took six of his 
friars: Leo, Angelus, Ruffino, Mas- 
seo, Sylvester, and Illuminatus. The 
six were separated from their father 
and Leo only was permitted to cross 
the chasm to the little hut which 


was 


wings, 
gladness, 


our 
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Francis occupied. Twice a day he 
was to come and then only when 
Francis answered his salutation and 
gave him permission to cross the crude 
bridge. 

During this retreat Francis’ spirit 
was touched as never before. Devoted 
as he had been his entire life to the 
mystery of the Cross, he now experi- 
enced the power of the Cross in a 
most extraordinary way. With the 
heart of a lover that knows the heart 
of his beloved—and in this case it 
was the Heart of Christ — Francis 
burst the bonds of human compre- 
hension and begged: “O my Lord 
Jesus Christ, I pray Thee to grant 
me two graces before I die; the first 
that in my lifetime I may feel in 
my soul and in my body, so far as 
is possible, all the pain and grief 
which Thou, O sweet Lord, didst feel 
in Thy most bitter Passion; the sec- 
ond, that I may feel in my heart, 
as far as is possible, that excessive love 
by which Thou, the Son of God, 
wert impelled willingly to sustain so 
great sufferings for sinners.” 

In the this prayer 
burned the of his love 
and as the morning stars glittering 
in the distance, withdrew to salute 
the coming day, Francis experienced 
a meeting of his Lover such as he 
never had before. All previous ex- 
periences were only shadows of this 
new meeting. The fires of love were 
feeble flickerings compared to this 
new and grand love. What that ex- 
perience was we learn from the pen of 
St. Bonaventure who took the testi- 
mony of the only eye-witness, Leo, 
and left this story in the Legenda 
Major: 


intensity of 
vehemence 


And so it came to pass on a 
morning about the time of the 
Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross, while praying on the 
mountainside, he beheld a Seraph 
having six flaming wings, coming 
to him from heaven. When the 
Seraph had reached the air above 
Francis, he drew near but did 
not touch the ground. There ap- 
peared between the wings of the 
Seraph the Figure of the Cruci- 
fied: His hands and feet were 
stretched and fastened to the 
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Though in the world 








Interior Peace 
We 


Interior peace! That quietness 
Of heart and soul and mind, | 

Which mid this earthly strife and stress | 
God-centered souls may find! | 

A heavenly calm, from fretting free; 

An infinite tranquility! 

Interior peace! God's saints may know 
That inward stillness; they 

Amid life's ceaseless ebb and flow, | 
May walk the quiet way. 

, their lifted eyes 

Are fixed upon God's Paradise! 





Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 








Cross. Two of his wings were 
raised above his head, two others 
were extended in flight, and the 
other two covered his body. The 
saint was in strange wonder at 
this vision, for in his heart was 
mingled joy and sorrow. He was 
glad to see in this wondrous way 
the Lord in the guise of a Seraph 
looking down on his servant; yet 
his soul was pierced with a sword 
of compassion to see Him thus 
nailed to the Cross. The un- 
searchable mystery of the vision 
filled him with deep anxiety for 
he knew that the sufferings of 
the Passion were incompatible 
with the deathless nature of a 
seraphic spirit. Enlightened by 
God, he at length understood 
that Providence had granted him 
this favor to show him that he 
must take the likeness of the 
crucified Saviour not by the mar- 
tyrdom of the body, but by the 
sacrifice of his soul. 

As the vision disappeared and 
Francis sighed in adoration and in 
love, he felt stabbing pains in his 
hands and feet and side. He had seen 
the Figure of the Crucified; now he 
himself became a figure crucified. 
Loving Christ upon the Cross, Fran- 
cis himself now mounted it with Him 
becoming a living replica of his 











Savior. Thus Bonaventure describes 
the wounds that transfixed the body 
of Francis: “The vision disappeared, 
leaving in his heart an unspeakable 
fire and wondrous wounds on his 
body. For straightway the marks of 
the nails, such as he had just. seen in 
the Crucified, began to appear in his 
hands and feet. His hands and feet 
seemed to be transpierced by thes 
nails, their head appeared in the in 
terior of the hands and on the feet 
and one saw their points project on 
the opposite side. These heads were 
black and round, and the points long, 
as if bent back by force; they r 
mained quite distinct after passing 
through the flesh. His right side als 
bore the imprint of a red scar, as it 
it had been pierced by the thrust of 
a lance, and frequently the blood 
flowed from this wound in such 
abundance that all the garments o 
the saint were soaked by it.” 

Thus occurred the crucifixion o! 
Francis. Having asked for a proof 0! 
God's love, desiring to feel as far 
as he possibly could the love of the 
Son of God for men, Francis received 
the stigmata. The love of God literallj 
pierced him through and through s 
that he became outwardly what he 
had been so long a time inwardly- 
crucified for the love of the Crucified 
Formerly his soul had been fastened 
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to the Cross, but now his body too 
participated in the glory of the sac- 
rifice. In his humility Francis might 
have been able to hide the wonders 
of God’s love and to conceal his ecsta- 
cies of spirit alone, but he could not 
hide these blood-red wounds given by 
God as a pledge of His eternal love. 
Upon this new Calvary Francis ex- 
perienced in his body and soul to- 
gether what his soul has often felt be- 
fore. Having given love's surest token 
—imitation—he became even physi- 
cally a living portrait of the Cruci- 
fied. 

Hence the stigmata is the event, the 
crowning point in the life of Francis 
round which all the other events re- 
volve and toward which they all con- 
verge. Happenings prior to the stig- 
mata, his conversion, his renuncia- 
tion of worldly goods, his building 
of San Damiano’s, his visit to the 
Holy Father, his founding of the 
Friars Minor were like so many 
lights leading up to the flaming point 
of the stigmata, while the happenings 
after it, the more intense bodily suf- 
ferings, his farewells to the breth- 
ren, his holy death—were like so 
many brilliant reflections of this tre- 
mendous event on Alverna. 

The Church recognizes this singu- 
lar phenomenon in the life of Fran- 
cis and seems to set aside tradition 
by establishing a feast of the Stigmata 
of the saint, September 17. Pope 
Sixtus V ordered the feast to be 
observed by the whole Church. Then 
Clement VIII suppressed it on the 
grounds that the Church dedicates 
special feasts only to the mysteries 
of our redemption, while particular 
favors given to saints are for their 
own sanctification and are commem- 
orated at the usual feast of the saint. 
Paul V restored it, and Clement XIV 
raised it to the rank of a double (it 
isa double of the second class in the 
Franciscan Order). “Its observance,” 
comments one liturgical author, “is a 
privilege overstepping the ordinary 
tules of the Liturgy, extended in 
honor of St. Francis and not only 
rare but also unique.” 

The prayer of the feast not only 
commemorates the great event in the 
life of Francis but asks a special love 
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of the Cross by the faithful. “O Lord 
Jesus Christ, who when the world 
was growing cold, in order to re- 
kindle in our hearts the fire of Thy 
love, didst renew in the body of 
blessed Francis the sacred marks of 
Thy Passion: mercifully grant that 
through his merits and prayer we may 
ever carry the Cross and bring forth 
fruits worthy of penance.” In the 
Franciscan Order the sequence of the 
Mass pays tribute to the miraculous 
event in these words: 
Then seraphlike in heaven's height 
The King of kings appears in sight. 
The patriarch, in sore affright 
Beholds in vision dread. 


It bears the wounds of Christ, and lo! 
While gazing on in speechless woe, 
It marks him, and the stigmas show 
Upon his flesh, blood-red. 
His body like the Crucified 
Is signed on hands and feet—his side 
Transfixed from right to left, and 
dyed 
With crimson streams of blood. 


St. Bonaventure caught the spirit 
of his father and summarizes his life 
as the imitation of Christ: 

O man thoroughly imbued with the 
Christian ideal 

Who lived with the living Christ 

And died with the dying Christ, 

Who strove to make his own death 

Similar to the death of Christ. 

Dante of course speaks of Francis 
with the highest praise. He says that 
Francis, loving Lady Poverty, re- 
ceived the first seal from the hand 
of Pope Innocent, a second from Pope 
Honorius, while the third was from 
Christ Himself, away from the com- 
pany of men and unseen by any eyes 
save those of his confessor, Leo. In 
the solitude of Alverna and in the 
imperturbable quiet of the morning 
dawn 

On the hard rock, 
‘Twixt Arno and the Tiber, he from 
Christ 
Took the last signet, which his limbs 
two years 
Did carry. 

The stigmata was the “last signet,” 
the final approval which Christ gave 
to Francis. It was the divine seal 
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upon his character and his work, 
God's ratification to the intense spir- 
ituality of this little man who took 
Christ literally so that he himself lit- 
erally became, in the words of Pope 
Pius XI “another Christ” even to the 
marks of the wounds. 


Some people, unfortunately, fail to 
grasp the significance of the stigmata. 
They prefer to gloss over the event 
as a “pretty” story, but not the most 
important event in the saint’s life. 
They do not see the Stigmata as the 
most colorful phase of his life so 
loaded with a divine impact that it 
cannot be understood except in the 
light of the supernatural. G. K. Ches- 
terton has a striking answer to those 
who love the Francis of the birds and 
flowers and fishes but do not love 
the Francis of the Stigmata. “Many 
people,” he writes in his St. Francis of 
Assisi, “fail to see the importance of 
the event. Rationalists explain it 
away, or deny it, or ignore it, though 
even Sabatier admitted it, though he 
could not explain it. But who can 
explain the impact of the divine in 
human life? To represent Mount 
Alverna as the mere collapse of Fran- 
cis is exactly like representing Mount 
Calvary as the mere collapse of Christ 
.. . To treat the Stigmata as a sort 
of scandal, to be touched on tenderly 
but with pain, is exactly like treat- 
ing the original five wounds of Jesus 
Christ as five blots on his character. 
. .. You will not be able rationally to 
read the Gospel and regard the Cruci- 
fixion as an afterthought or an anti- 
climax or an accident in the life of 
Christ; it is obviously the point of the 
story like the point of a sword, the 
swords that pierce the heart of the 
Mother of God. 

“And you will not be able ration- 
ally to read the story of a man rep- 
resented as a Mirror of Christ with- 
out understanding his final phase 
as a Man of Sorrows, and at least 
artistically appreciating the appropri- 
ateness of his receiving in a cloud 
of mystery and isolation, inflicted by 
no human hand, the unhealed ever- 
lasting wounds that heal the world.” 

And so the meaning of the stig- 


(Continued on page 317) 














UNDREDS of delegates and 
many thousands of interested 
members attended the nation- 


al convention of the Catholic Stu- 
dents Mission Crusade held on the 
campus of Notre Dame University in 
Indiana during the last week of 
August. Our Graymoor Unit of the 
Crusade, which is a pontifical society 
that integrates interest in the mission- 
ary work of the Church among young 
people, was represented at the con- 
vention by Father Clement, S. A., 
who has been several years its Father 
Moderator. Father Mathias, S. A., a 
veteran member of the movement was 
also present, as was Frater Alcuin, 
S.A., representing the Unit at the 
Atonement Seminary in Washington. 
On the day preceding the opening of 
the gathering, all three worked hard 
in erecting the attractive booth that 
displayed the various activities of the 
Society. A beautiful statue of Our 
Lady of the Atonement was the dom- 
inant feature of the display, betoken- 
ing her patronage of the Church 
Unity Octave and the Ave Maria 
Hour, information about which was 
portrayed in the adjoining panels of 
the booth. During the days of the 
convention, the friars were on hand 
to give further explanation about the 
missionary activities of the Society 
and to distribute literature. Trans 
criptions of Ave Maria Hour pro- 
grams, notably those on Our Lady of 
Fatima and St. Stanislaus Kostka 

described by an eminent missionary 
leader as one of the noblest inspira- 
tions to religious vocation he had ever 

















heard—were played frequently at the 
request of delegates and visitors. 

During the college students panel 
on mission enterprises, Frater Alcuin 
spoke on a Model Observance of the 
Church Unity Octave in scholastic 
centers. This talk reviewed the ac- 
complishments of the Washington 
Units in sponsoring the nationally 
important observance of the Octave 
in January, and contributed towards 
the passage of a resolution urging all 
college units of the C.S.M.C. to pro- 
vide such observances. 

‘se @ @ 

On Sunday, September 12, the 
Saint Patrick’s Guild of greater New 
York conducted its annual pilgrimage 
to Graymoor, under the leadership of 
Lieutenant Thomas J. Egan. For 
many years past, Saint Patrick’s Guild 
has been a generous benefactor in the 
educational and missionary work of 
the Graymoor Friars. It has also 
prompted interest in vocations to the 
Society. The pilgrims participated in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass at the 
outdoor altar of Saint Anthony, and 
in the afternoon took part in the 
recitation of the rosary, novena pray- 
ers to Saint Anthony, and Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
day was a beautiful one, and all re- 
turned to their homes spiritually re- 
freshed after their visit to the Mount 
of the Atonement. 

* ox ek * 

Father Martin Jennings, S. A., has 
been confirmed in his appointment 
as Chaplain to Catholic Students at 


Howard University, Washington, D 
C., by the Most Reverend Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, Archbishop of the nation’s 
capital city. Father Martin's efforts 
for the spiritual betterment of stu 
dents at the nation’s largest univer: 
sity for Negroes have also won the 
approval of the administrative heads 
of the school. In addition to winning 
back a number of fallen-away Catho- 
lics, he has been the agent of the con- 
version of a substantial number of 
others. A weekly lecture on the 
position of the Church on various 
policies is usually attended to capa 
city. Among new developments which 
Father Martin hopes to see realized 
is a permanent chapel building for 
the use of his flock. 


The summer came to a sudden end 
for our students at Saint John’s 
Atonement Seminary when, on Sep: 
tember 8th, they returned to school 
work after a vacation period spent at 
home with their families. Father 
Dunstan, S.A., and Father Wilfrid, 
S. A., greeted the older students and 
those who arrived at the seminary for 
the first time. Next day a holiday was 
provided, with an outing held at 
Indian Lake. Three of the students 
showed their proficiency as cooks for 
an impromptu banquet, at which the 
piece de resistance was hot dogs. 
Water sports appealed to the more 
athletic, though some of our semin 
arians utilized the day as one of com: 
plete relaxation. Classes really began 
on September 10, with study assign’ 
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. ments and all. On Monday, Septem 

ber 13, the Father General was cele 
brant of the votive Mass of the Holy 
Spirit, held in the crypt chapel of 
Saint Anthony’s Shrine. The blessing 
of the Paraclete was invoked on the 
members of the faculty and the stu 
dent body, that the year might be 
one of the great spiritual and intel 
lectual advance. 

New members of the faculty at 
j Saint John’s include Father Urban, 
4 §.A., who teaches Physics and Math, 

Father Salvator, S. A., whose field is 
Philosophy and English, and Father 
Nicholas, S. A., in the department of 
Latin and Greek. 











* * & * 
D Father Theophane, S. A., recently 
A. returned from a series of retreats 
ns 


given to religious communities in the 
» . r 
vn far West and in Alberta and British 





und Columbia. The scope of the activities 
ae of the Graymoor Mission Band, of 
the which Father Brendan, S. A., is head, “Go, the Mass is finished.” St. Joseph’s House 
ads includes such retreats, which are 
Ing scheduled in such a way as to elim 
ho- inate excess travel on the part of the crease in the number of priests resi sions, novenas, and other preaching 
saa missionaries. In the meantime, Father dent at Graymoor, the headquarters activities should be addressed to Fa- 
of Alexander, S. A., and Father Alan, of the Mission Band have been re- ther Brendan at that address. A new 
the §.A., were busy in the eastern part moved to the Atonement Seminary in’ member has been assigned to the 
bin of the Dominion. Because of the in- Washington. All inquiries about mis- Band by the Father General, in the 
pa: person of Father Daniel, S 
ich k *e« *# & 
zed 
for The school attached to the Mission 
of Saint Madeleine-Sophie Barat at 
Lumberton, North Carolina, opened 
its doors on September 20. Father 
oil Justin, S. A., has every reason to 
- be proud of the achievement of 
sas providing a modern, fireproof struc 
Ki ture as the educational home for the 
* children of the mission. In material 
sad equipment it is second to none in the 
id, area. To ensure comfort for the staff 
nd of Sister Adorers of the Precious 
a. Blood, who teach in the school, Father 
as Justin has turned over the rectory to 
- the Sisters and will live for the pres- 
s ent in a very humble wooden building 
Sas which was once a tool-shed. However, 
he he is faced with the problem of pay- 
. ing off bills connected with the con- 
_ struction of the new building, and 
“1 will each month have to stretch mea- 
lae gre funds to provide for adequate 
ss maintenance. We are sure that this 





ne Recreation for the postulants. St. Joseph’s House, Graymoor brief mention of his plight will at- 
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tract the sympathy and help of those 
who are missionary-minded and see 
in the new Saint Madeleine-Sophie 
School a powerful beacon of the light 
of the Catholic faith in an area where 
it is as yet little known. Any alms, 
no matter how small, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by Father Justin, 
who may be addressed at: Saint 
Madeleine-Sophie Mission, Elizabeth- 
town Pike, Lumberton, North Caro- 
lina. And we know that those who 
do help will hold a cherished place in 
the hearts of the Sisters who teach 
at the Mission and their eager and 
willing charges. 
* * & * 

he beautiful story of Our Lady 
of Fatima was broadcast on Sunday, 
August 22, over the Ave Maria Hour, 
bringing it to the attention of millions 
of listeners throughout the country, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike. The 
dramatization was described by many 
as a splendid account of the solicitous 
love of Our Lady for men. Father 
Terence, S.A., who arranged for 
the broadcast, was deeply edified to 
learn that many listeners pledged 
themselves to undertake the special 
work of prayer of reparation for 
which Our Lady appealed when she 
visited the three little shepherd chil- 
dren in Portugal in 1917. The Father 
General was anxious that the sole sur- 
vivor of the trio, Sister Maria da 
Dores, now a Carmelite nun, should 
receive a transcript of the broadcast, 
and so a recording was sent overseas 
by airmail. It is hoped that a way 
will be clear to provide for the pre- 
sentation of the story in languages 
other than English at some future 
date. 

* * * * 


The death of His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., 
Papal Nuncio to Ireland, which took 
place on August 27, meant the loss of 
a faithful and affectionate friend of 
the community. Father 
Paschal, as he known in the 
early days, was interested in the So- 
ciety of the Atonement even before 


Graymoor 
was 


its reception into the fold of the 
Catholic Church. He assisted per- 
sonally in the office of reception, 
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$50; C. R., N. Y., $1 
Tota! $3,913.45 
St. JOSEPH: 


Mrs. R., Fas 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


St. MARGARET OF SCOTLAND: L. B., Ind., $5; N. Y. & Bkh 
Groups $3,389.09. Total $4,900.44. 
SACRED Heart: C. B., N. Y., $27; P. R., N. ig” 50; M. C., 
N Y. $1.50; Mrs. I. K., Pa., $6.25; Mrs. G. M., N. Y., "? W. W., 
N. 7 by P., Pa., $1. Total $4,744.45. 
JupE: B.M., Mass., $1; A.V., N.Y., $1; M. McB., 
M. "g Pa., $1; Mrs. E. M., N. Y.,, ace E. OH., 7 Y. 


G. S., Mass., $5; 


oe 





G. S., O., $1; M. B., Pa. 


Total $3,422.69. 








ANN: G.P., : Y., $3; J , $1. Total $3,161.15. 

St. CHRISTOPHER: A. D., La., $ i R., N. Y., $5; 4. &.. O 

; Mrs. E. C., N. Y., $1; M. S., N . Se. e W. Cal., $40; 
M O'D., Pa., $2. Total $2,101.65. 

LITTLE FLOWER: Mrs. L. S., Pa., $5; C. B., N. Y., $14; Mrs 

5., Pa., $1. Total $2,084.16 

Our LApy oF PERPETUAL HELP: M. O'N., Mass., $1; J. C 
N_ Y., $10. Total $2,063.05. 

Our Lapy OF THE ATONEMENT: Mrs. J. Z., N. J., $3; A. J. L., 

1; Mrs. I. K., Pa., $6.25; Anon., $2. Total $1,585.89. 

Str. Rita: L M.. Mass., $1. Total $1,374.50. 

INFANT OF PRAGUE: M. F., N. Y., $1; R. B., Mass., $1 
Total $943.60. 

Precious Bioop: Mrs. R. S., $2; Anon., $2. Total $508.20. 

St. ANTHONY: M. B., Fla., $5; A. C., N. Y., $5; C. B., N. Y., 

15; Mrs. C. E., N. J., $1. Total $408.40. 

FivE Wounps: A. F., N. Y., $3. Total $281.60. 

ALL Saints: A. G., N. Y., $3; A. P., Conn., $5: Mrs. C. S.., 
Conn., $1. Total $101.85. 

St. BRInGET OF IRELAND: Anon. $1. Total $82.95. 

which took place on October 30, journalism—he was associate editor 


1909, and received the Friars and 
Sisters of the original group into the 
Third Order of Saint Francis. During 
Advent and Christmas of that year he 
guided the original band in the tradi- 
tions of Franciscanism, of which he 
was an authority, not only in virtue 
of his great erudition but by his own 
powerful example. On Good Friday, 
1912, it was Father Paschal who 
erected the Stations of the Cross in 
Saint Francis’ Chapel atop the Mount 
of the Atonement. 

Archbishop Robinson was born in 
Dublin in 1870, but came to this 
country with his parents as a child 
of five. After an eminent career in 


of the North American Review at the 
of 22—he dedicated himself to 
the service of God and entered the 
Franciscan Order. He was ordained 
in Rome in 1901, taught theology in 
Washington for two years, and then 
was sent to do research on Franciscan 
spirituality in Italy. It was after an 
extensive visit to the missions of the 
Near East that he first came in con 
tact with Father Paul James Francis, 
S. A., whose enterprise at Graymoor 
he watched with solicitous interest. 
In 1927 the Holy See selected Father 
Paschal to become Archbishop of the 
titular see of Tiana, and in 1929 he 
was appointed Nuncio to Ireland. 
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nd. It 


was in this latter capacity that His 
Excellency officiated at the dedication 
of Mother Lurana Mary Francis 
House at Rossinver, County Leitrim, 
in 1935. Because of his generous ef- 
forts in behalf of the Society in the 
early days and later, as well as his 
whole-hearted and inspiring help as 
a guide in Franciscan spirituality, His 
Excellency endeared himself to the 
Friars and Sisters and will have a 
permanent place in their community 
prayers. May his valiant soul rest in 
peace. 
* * * ® 

The Very Reverend Father Gen- 
eral has announced the appointment 
of Father Lewis Furlan, S. A., as as- 
sociate editor of the Lamp. Father 
Lewis will also work for the promo- 
tion of the observance of the Church 
Unity Octave. During his years at 
the Catholic University of America, 
yur young priest was energetic in ex- 
panding knowledge of and interest in 
the Church Unity Octave 
many student groups there. 


among 
For his 
work in promoting deeper knowledge 
and concern for the Oriental rites, he 
received a special patriarchal blessing 
from His Eminence, Cardinal Aga- 
ganian, chief prelate of the Catholic 
Armenians. Our readers know him 
best as the author of the biography of 
Father Paul, now being run serially 
in the pages of the Lamp. 

* * *k ok 

Mexican 
migrant workers have swelled the at- 
tendance at Saint Anthony’s Church 
in Hereford, Texas. Father James, 
§.A., has been particularly attentive 


For several years now 


to their needs, preaching to them and 
hearing their confessions in their own 
inguage. Regular visits to their set- 
tlement have resulted in the winning 
ack to the Sacraments of a number 
vho have been lax in their duties. 
Because of the missionary activities 
t non-Catholic groups among these 
neglected people, a center of activities 
1 their own area was deemed neces 
ary some time ago. In recent months 

modest structure was erected to 
ill this need. The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass is now offered in the mis- 
ion building on Sundays, and ser- 
mons, instructions, and devotional 
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Mission for Mexican people 
Hereford, Texas 


services are held there during the 
week. Father Raymond's recent ar- 
rival from Washington to assist in 
the work of the mission was hailed by 
the group of permanent Mexican set- 
tlers with great satisfaction. It was 
Father Raymond who added the fin- 
ishing touches to the spire, which 
distinction to the 


otherwise humble chapel. 


lends a note of 

ok * Ke ae 

September 21, the feast of Saint 
Matthew the Apostle, was the glori- 
ous day of final profession for four of 
The Solemn Mass of the 
day was celebrated by the Very Rev. 
Father Aloysius, S.A., Vicar-Gen 
eral of the Society, with Father Sam 
uel, S. A., rector of our major semin- 
ary, as deacon, and Frater Claver, 
S.A., sub-deacon. A procession of 
friars, postulants and students, 
streamed into the Little Flower Ora- 
tory at Graymoor before the Mass, 
singing the exultant strains of memor- 
able Franciscan hymns. The four 
friars—Frater Austin Kittridge, S.A., 
of Framingham, Massachusetts; Fra 
ter Cletus McGorry, S. A., of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania; Frater Maurice 
Mathews, S. A., of New York, and 
Brother Reginald Hargadon, S. A., of 
Philadelphia—carried a crucifix in 
their hands, symbolic of their offer- 


our friars 


Cy 
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ing themselves to God. During the 
Mass a stirring sermon on the import 
of their offering was given by Father 
Alan, S.A., of the Mission Band. 
Father Alan had also given the re- 
treat in preparation for the 
taking. 

Parents and relatives of the friars 
were honored guests at the cere- 
monies. At their conclusion, lunch 
was served in the Pilgrims’ Pavilion, 
with the Father Vicar presiding and 
the young men who were professed 


vow: 


having seats of honor at his side. The 
three clerics will continue their stud- 
ies for the priesthood at the Atone- 
ment Seminary in Washington. Bro- 
ther Reginald, who has been chef and 
housekeeper at St. Joseph’s, Saranac 
Lake, will shortly be assigned similar 
duties at the Motherhouse 
| 

On September 9, the Sisters of the 
Atonement at the American Hospice 
in Assisi were pleasantly surprised by 
a visit from two distinguished Amer- 
ican prelates, the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston, and the Most Reverend Ed- 
ward J. Ryan, Bishop of Burlington. 
Other members of the pilgrimage to 
Rome conducted by the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine also made 
the visit to the shrines of the Francis- 
canism, but for Archbishop Cushing, 
National Protector for the 
Third Order Secular in the United 
States, it was a must on the itinerary. 

Father Bonaventure, S$. A., Frater 
Jeremiah, and Frater Peter happened 
to be in Assisi and were guests of the 
visiting bishops at table. Next morn- 
ing, Archbishop Cushing celebrated 
the Holy Sacrifice on the humble altar 
in the venerable Portiuncula, where 
the great Order of Saint Francis had 
its humble beginning. It was Frater 
Peter’s privilege to assist as server. 
Both prelates were happy to find an 
outpost of Americans in the historic 
Umbrian 


who 1S 


town, and were lavish in 
their praise of the hospitality with 
which they were received. His Ex- 
cellency of Boston, known best for 
his generosity to the poor and afflict- 
ed, left a substantial offering with the 
Sisters for the children of the poor of 


Assisi. 











by the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, 8.A. 





ey 


"Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 


Can one receive Holy Communion if, when brushing 
his teeth and rinsing his mouth afterwards, he thinks he 
S. McK., Salem, Mass. 

The wording of this question gives a key to the precise- 
ness of conscience of the inquirer, but one wonders if 


swallows some water? 


such preciseness is in line with the spirit of the Church. 
Holy Communion is meant to be our daily Bread, and 
we are urged to receive It if we are in the state of grace 
and have fulfilled the prescription of fasting from midnight 
To prepare the body worthily for Its reception, the cleans- 
ing of the teeth and mouth is quite in order. As a matter 
of fact, to neglect to do so might be a sign of carelessness 
or irreverence. Now, it is obvious that in any such cleans- 
ing, some moisture is absorbed by the tissues of the mouth 
and throat, but this does not violate the fast. If a few 
drops of water are accidentally swallowed in the process, 
even this would not be a violation. In case of a larger 
quantity, good judgment should be used. 
he has swallowed a mouthful of water, he should refrain 
from receiving. If one thinks he has swallowed enough 
to break the fast, he should form his conscience in favor of 
receiving the Holy Eucharist, subject to particular instruc- 
It is conceivably possible that 
worry about possibilities like this would lead to scrupu 


If one is sure 


tions from his confessor. 
lousness and loss of grace. In such matters, sound judg- 
ment is the best guide. 
a a ae 

A friend of mine says she knows of two Catholics 
who are first cousins who have been married by the priest. 
I was brought up to believe that such marriages were for- 
bidden by Church law. G. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The possibility exists. The Church given 
authority to legislate about the reception of the Sacra- 
ments, of which Holy Matrimony is one. While of course 
she cannot dispense from the prescriptions of the natural 
law, she can add further requisites for the worthy recep- 
tion of the Sacrament of Matrimony. Accordingly she 
can prohibit baptized persons, who are under her author- 
ity, from entering Holy Matrimony if they are related 


has _ been 


by blood up to and including the third degree, which 
would be second cousins. But being given the authority 
to legislate thus, she also has the authority to dispense 
from her laws in particular cases and for good reasons 
Thus if there for instance, the 
smallness of the place, which would mean that the possi- 
bilities of entering a happy marriage would be greatly 
curtailed for one or both of the partners; or the age 


was canonical cause 


of the intended bride, whose possibilities of contracting 
matrimony would gradually diminish with time—the 
Church could have dispensed from the law in the case of 
the cousins your friend refers to. If they were married 
by a priest, it follows that they must have had good 
grounds for a dispensation. It is worthy of note, how 
ever, that some American states prohibit first-cousin mar- 
riages, and that they are against the civil law in certain 
countries. Whether dispensations would have to be sought 
from civil authorities is the question that would come up 
in such cases. 
* ok * * 

Our State has daylight saving time. If I am going to 
receive Holy Communion, do I have to fast from twelve 
p. m. Thursday or one a. m. Friday? F.G.H., Mass. 

The question has been answered before, but it keeps 
daylight 
standard 


coming up. You can begin the fast at one a. m. 
saving time, as that corresponds to midnight by 
computation. You could even eat meat during the midnight 
hour—provided you do not forget when your locality re- 
turns to standard time. 
x ok ok x 

Could a man who has been married but whose wife is 
now dead, study for the priesthood? —H.T.L., Mich. 

Yes. One example comes to mind—the great Cardinal 
Manning of Westminster, who achieved distinction in the 
Church though he was a widower. Frequently there are 
conditions that make the possibility remote—the care and 
maintenance of one’s children, advancing years, lack of 
an educational foundation. There is no law of the Church, 
however, that forbids the ordination of men who have 
been married but whose partners have died. 





For the convenience of our readers, questions of 


Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 


Address inquiries to: 


a general nature of interest to all, are answered here 


The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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N the Wren’s Nest on Snap Bean 
Farm lived a man who made him 
self famous by creating a charac 
ter who is likely to live forever in the 
hearts of Americans. 
one knows of Uncle Remus of Brer 


Nearly every 


Rabbit fame, but not many people 
know of his creator, Joel Chandler 
Harris, who fashioned Uncle Remus 
and sent him into the line of duty 
without actually knowing what would 
come out of his creation. 

Uncle Remus, the kindly old Negro 
philosopher, wasn’t planned by a pre- 
cise, literary mind; rather he just hap- 
pened, more by accident than by de- 
sign. He was created in the mind of 
a restless genius who had no idea of 
his own literary skill, and who until 
his death remained a shy, 
redhead. 

The editor of The Constitution, 
one of the most influential newspa- 
pers in the South, lived in “The 
Wren’s Nest” at Atlanta. Ordinarily 
one would expect the editor of such a 
paper to be staid, highly educated 
and very dignified. Fortunately for 
American literature no such gentle- 
man lived on Snap Bean Farm. The 
owner of that domicile was an entire- 
ly different kind of man. His friends 
loved him, but it was very hard to 


restless 


be his friend because of his reserve. 
His friends called him “red top” 
and knew him for the shy man he 
was, the man who had a horror of 
meeting strangers, and who was al- 
most a recluse because of this twist in 
his personality. 

Joel Chandler Harris, however, was 
not ungracious by intent, he was 
merely backward. He did not want 
to be bothered by people because he 
did not think himself the genius they 
thought he was. Rather he was a 
newspaperman who loved good lit- 
erature and who devoted his spare 
time to writing. Joel’s ‘literary as- 
pirations were high, very high. Uncle 
Remus did not appear in them. He 
was an accident of Joel’s upbringing, 
a character belonged to the 
South and not to the literature of 


who 





“Yucle Remus Says...” 


By Aune Tansey 





Editor’s Note: 


The year 1948 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Joel 
Harris. Postmaster Jesse M. Don- 
aldson has authorized issuance of 
a special 3c stamp to mark the 
anniversary of the man who gave 
Uncle Remus to the world. The 
stamp will go on sale on December 
9, 1948. 











Goldsmith, nor Addison, both of 
whom Joel admired immensely and 
tried to imitate in his writings. 

It was Joe’s boyhood that caught 
up with him in shaping Uncle Re- 
mus—his early life on a Southern 
plantation, and in a Southern town 
where the white population was out- 
numbered by a majority of over one 
hundred by the Negroes. Joe loved 
the Negro, and was never shy nor 
backward with one of them. Besides 
they offered him the understanding 
and sympathy which he needed so 
desperately. 

The town of Eatonton in Georgia 
was a wealthy one, but Joel Chandler 
Harris was one of its poorest citizens. 
He lived in a one room house at the 
edge of town. His mother earned her 
living by sewing. She was a proud 
woman, keenly conscious of her pov- 
erty, so conscious of it that she never 
went anywhere but to Church. She 
was a Methodist and tried hard to 
inculcate her religious ideas into her 
only son. She failed, however, as Joe 
attended no church after leaving home 
and did not enter one until he came 
into the Catholic Church with his 
Catholic wife. 

As a boy Joe was as mischievous as 
ther boys and brighter than most of 
them. At six he could read well and 
had memorized passages from Gold- 
smith, his mother’s favorite author. 
The neighbors recognized Joe’s supe- 
rior mental attainments and paid his 
tuition at a school for boys and girls, 






directed by a Northern lady at Eaton 
ton. When he advanced to the Male 
Academy the there were 
quite willing to forget the matter of 
tuition. The scholastic standing of 
their prize pupil more than compen- 
sated any loss in the matter of tui- 
tion. 


teachers 


Some of the neighbors were talk- 
ing about college for the lad, but the 
times became so troublesome that Joe’s 
higher education was forgotten. The 
roar of cannons at the outbreak of 
the Civil War put a stop to all sane 
and peaceful living for most of the 
Southland. 

Joe solved his own educational 
problem. His favorite niche was in a 
corner at the Post Office where he 
could sit and read all of the news- 
papers and magazines before they 
were mailed out to the subscribers. 
One day his heart leaped when he 
read that a new paper was to be 
established by Mr. Turner on_ his 
plantation which was only nine miles 
away. The Countryman was to take 
its place in Southern letters. 

During the following week, when 
Joe was reading the first issue of the 
1ew paper, his quick eye caught sight 
of an ad in The Countryman stating 
that a boy was wanted to learn the 
printing trade. With his mother’s per- 
mission Joe applied for the job and 
secured it. There was no salary at- 
tached; he was to work for his board 
and clothes and to receive training 
in newspaper work. But it was a 
golden opportunity for Joe. 

Strangely enough conscription never 
caught up with Joel Harris. Other 
boys were impressed into military 
service, but Joe was missed by the 
conscription officers and he made no 
*ffort to make his presence known. 

Mr. Turner was more than a kind 
mployer, he was a teacher as well, 
having been trained as a lawyer and 
no small amount of journalis- 
tic ability. No boy could have found 
1 more efficient monitor. He super- 
vised Joe’s writings, criticized what 


having 
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was bad in them and published what 
he considered the best of them. He 
exerted a tremendous influence on his 
young apprentice. Joe’s philosophical 
outlook on life was formed by Mr. 
Turner, in addition to the things he 
learned from the Negroes on the great 
plantation. Mr. Turner was one of 
the kindest masters in the Southland, 
and when the Turner Negroes were 
freed at the signing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, one and all re- 
fused to leave the plantation. 

Joe Harris spent many of his eve- 
nings with the Negroes in their quar- 
ters where he learned their songs and 
legends. Those songs and legends were 
one day to make him famous. 

On the plantation the young writer 
came into close contact with 
animals and wild life, information 
about which was to serve him well 
in later life. And there the 
Turner children with whom Joe de- 
lighted to romp and play. The tri- 
angle of children, Negroes and ani- 
mals was to light the spark of magic 
in the boy’s literary work. No college 
campus could ever have provided the 
kind of education that Joel Harris en- 
joyed on the Turner farm, and in the 
office of The Countryman. 


also 


were 


Joel was just eighteen when The 
Countryman ceased __ publication. 
After that he had a series of news- 
paper jobs, was a typesetter in Ma- 
con, secretary to an editor in New 
Orleans and on the printer’s staff of 
The Advertiser in Forsythia which 
paid forty dollars a month. 


It was while working on The Ad- 
vertiser that Harris originated his 
witty paragraphs between editorials. 
At this time Joe wrote to a friend that 
he supposed he was to be a “para- 
graph journalist.” Apparently he was 
disappointed in himself, for he not 
only wanted to be an editor but he 
wanted to be a great writer. Instead 
he was forced into hack work out of 
pecuniary necessity. Like most writers 
he learned very painfully that prose 
pays better than poetry, that one 
would starve if he depended on com- 
pensation for poetry alone, no matter 
how immortal or undying the poem. 
Joel Harris loved to write poetry and 
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always maintained a keen interest in 
it, especially in the poetry of his 
friend Sidney Lanier. His own poetry 
was being published everywhere, but 
he knew he could never develop it 
as long as he had to write prose for 
a living. 

It was like a flash of unexpected 
lightning when the young typesetter 
was offered an associate editorship on 
the Savannah Morning News. The 
editor had been reading Joe’s “para- 
graphs” and knew talent when he saw 
it. Harris was on his way up profes- 
sionally, but very unhappy personal- 
ly. Life in Savannah away from his 
friends was lonely and unbearable 
until the sixteen-year-old daughter of 
Captain LaRose came down from a 
Canadian boarding school to spend 
the summer vacation with her parents 
who lived in Joe’s boarding house. 


Esther was a beautiful girl, oppo- 
site in temperament to Joel, but the 
only girl that ever could be the one 
for him. He lost his self consciousness 
when in her presence. On April 21, 
1873, the two were married by a 
Catholic priest in Savannah. After 
the birth of their second boy a yellow 
fever epidemic broke out in the city 
and the Harris family fled the city. 
They took refuge in Atlanta, where 
the climate was more healthful, and 
decided not to return to Savannah. 
Joel secured a position on the edi- 
torial staff of The Constitution. 

In a short time the paper serial- 
ized a novel which Joel had written, 
The Romance of Rockville. Most 
Southern papers in those days car- 
ried a column written by some myth- 
ical Negro philosopher who comment- 
ed on affairs of the day in a home- 
ly manner. The Constitution carried 
“Uncle Sam” until the creator of it 
moved elsewhere. Joel Harris was or- 
dered to replace it. He did so with 
the mythical ““Uncle Remus” who has 
since taken his place with the im- 
mortals in American folk lore. 

The success of “Uncle Remus” lay 
in the fact that Harris had known 
so many Negroes like him, for he 
had associated with them and he knew 
their thoughts and ideas. He knew 
their legends and folk songs as few 


white men did. Uncle Remus took 
such a firm hold on Joel Harris that 
he dictated songs to him, songs which 
were published and reprinted all over 
the country and which made Harris 
famous. There was Uncle Remus’ Re- 
vival Hymn, his Corn Shucking Song 
and Plantation Song. 


It was not until he struck the gold 
mine of Negro folklore that Joel Har- 
ris reached the status of a genius. One 
by one the old tales he had heard on 
the plantation returned to him and 
he wrote them in his own sparkling 
style. The grave old Uncle Remus 
unfolded to the little white boy of 
the 
plantation lore. The stories began to 
appear in The Constitution. When a 
book of them was published they cap 
tured the heart of young America. By 
1915 Uncle Remus, His Songs and 
Sayings had enjoyed 52 reprintings. 
It was published in England where 
it became the inseparable companion 
of English school boys and girls. The 
book went to Germany, to France, 
Holland, Australia, India and Japan, 
selling like the proverbial hot cakes 


a new generation mysteries of 


Harris was not the kind of man to 
accept fame in the traditional manner 
Instead of lecturing and autographing 
he shut himself up on his farm and 
clesed the world out from its charm 
and simplicity. The profits from his 
book made him a rich man, yet he 
never lived anything but the simple 
life. 

There was a deep spiritual strain 
in Joel Chandler Harris. On one oc 
casion he told his friends that “all 
the agnostics and materialists in crea 
tion can never shake my Faith.” On 
another occasion he confided, “The 
most important conviction in my life 
was when I came finally to realize 
that a personal Providence watched 
over me from day to day. With me tt 
is no longer a belief but a fact. I have 
been on the brink of ruin many times 
but God has always rescued me.” 

God rescued Joe Harris for eternity 
perhaps when he provided him with @ 
good Catholic wife whose influence 
led him into the Catholic Church, 
where at last he found great spiritual 
happiness. 
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[SS Endicott had been with 

the Library for fifteen years. 

And before that she had 
been Assistant Librarian in the li- 
brary of her alma mater for seven- 
teen years. Now her hair was grey, 
and she had developed a tendency to 
regard a flight of stairs with the same 
horror with which a tenderfoot would 
regard the Himalayas. But Miss Endi- 
cott did not mind the idea of growing 
old and dying a bit—for herself. 

However, she found to her horror 
that death had a way of occurring 
to the people around one at frequent 
intervals. Old people died, middle- 
aged people died, and sometimes even 
young people died. She supposed 
that one must at least become recon- 
ciled to the idea of old people dying. 
But she could never really reconcile 
herself to the idea of any body dying 
from nine to ninety—except herself. 
Besides, the old people were usually 
mothers and fathers—and it seemed 
actually cruel for any one to be called 
upon to relinquish a beloved parent, 
however aged. 

Miss Endicott did not like to think 
of how old her own mother was. She 
and “Mums” had always been so 
close. Ever since she was a youngster 
in pigtails, Mums had been her most 
satisfying companion. It had been 
bad enough when death had claimed 
her father. But that had happened 
years ago when she was still in college. 
Besides, Papa had been one of those 
fathers 
whom you hardly ever saw when he 
was alive. 

But death had been positively hos- 
tile when it had claimed her sister 
Marian. Marian had been like Mums 
—overflowing with love, good humor, 
and good news. It was so easy to love 
Marian—and so agonizing to 
her. Mums had never been quite the 
same since Marian’s death. She had 


ever-devoted-to-business 


lose 


The Quick and the Dead 


By Doris Ouerland 


had to go to doctors after that. And 
she had rapidly grown very old and 
thin and wizened. 

Miss Endicott could never seem to 
see any sense in the Lord's taking 
Marian. She often felt that if only 
He would give her some good reason 
why He had done it, then she might 
be happy again. As a child she used 
to believe that God was a Kind 
Friend. But now she could not help 
thinking that a kind friend would not 
have taken Marian from her and 
Mums. She told herself grimly that 
she had lost something that she would 
never regain again when her sister 
Marian died. 

She and Mums went to church re- 
ligiously and hopefully every Sunday. 
But they did not always go to the 
same church. However, Mums took 
a comfortably tolerant view of their 
fickle Sunday habits. 

“Well, they all have something 
good to say,” she concluded philo- 
sophically. 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Endicott. “And 
it doesn’t matter whether a Congre- 
gational or a Unitarian minister says 
it.” 

But deep within herself Miss Endi- 
cott suspected that it did matter—it 
mattered very much. After all, no 
minister had been able to tell her why 
the Lord took Marian. Of course, she 
and Mums had known all along that 
that was the answer they were look- 
ing for. But it was too deep and 
dangerous a subject for words be- 
tween them. 

In the Library Miss Endicott did 
something that Mums didn’t know 
anything about. She took a Catholic 
book with her on her noon hour and 
read it in the staff room. It was a 
strange experience. It helped and it 
didn’t. She discovered that Catholic 
priests wrote haunting 
beauty. They made God seem more 


passages of 






real than He had ever seemed before. 
But they also wrote of strange, dis- 
comforting like confessing 
one’s sins and making reparation for 
the sins of the world. 


things. 


Her mind shied away from certain 
paragraphs. But still she kept on 
reading—and hoping. 

Nobody was more _ profoundly 
shocked than Miss Endicott when 
young Selena Murphy died. Like 
Paula Barton, the Assistant Librarian, 
she had taken an active motherly 
interest in Selena. 
thing so 


There was some- 
appealing about the girl. 
She responded to humor with an un- 
canny humor of her own, and the 
warmth of affection kindled a quick 
spark of answering affection in her 
grey eyes. Miss Endicott always en- 
joyed trading quips with Selena. 

But now she was dead. That husky 
little voice was stilled forever, and 
those warm grey eyes were closed 
forever. Miss Endicott’s blue eyes 
filled with tears. 

“But she was so young,” she pro- 
tested wildly to Paula. “She had 
everything to live for.” 

“IT think perhaps Selena has more 
to live for now,” said Paula. 

Paula had begun to say very 
strange things since she had been 
taking instructions with Father Neal 
at Saint Patrick's. 
beginning to have a new light, joyous 
look—the look of one to whom all the 
imponderables were becoming clear. 
Miss Endicott envied her. 

“Well, I suppose so,” she replied 


Paula was even 


doubtfully. “I'm afraid there is a 
lot I will never be able to urder- 
stand.” 

“Don’t say—never!”’ retorted Paula 
gently. 


“Very well then,” summed up Miss 
Endicott with a martial air. “Just let 
somebody tell me why the Lord took 
my sister Marian—and why He took 











that lovely young child, Selena Mur 
phy—and Ill be satisfied.” 

“I know of only one person who 
can give you an answer to that,” said 


Paula guardedly. “But I’m afraid 
that you—” 
Miss Endicott’s troubled gaze 


flicked from Paula to the sun flooded 
window. 

“You may not believe it,” she re- 
turned sadly. “But I have thought 
of going to Father Neal before. 
When my sister died, Father Neal 
was the first one I thought of. I 
wanted to go and see him then. I 
really did.” 

“Well, you can still go and see 
him,” suggested Paula gently. “I did.” 

Miss Endicott considered this little 
talk with Paula the most satisfactory 
one she had ever had. The idea of 
going to Father Neal appealed to her 
strongly. But try as she might, she 
could never seem to bring herself to 
the point of talking it over with 
Mums. 

Miss Endicott had never in her life 
committed a single act without first 
talking it over with Mums. And she 
was quite sure that Mums would not 
take to this particular idea at all. It 
was not that Mums ever actually for- 
bade her to do anything. But her dis- 
approval of any extraordinary course 
of action was so marked in her ner- 
vous little manner that it was usually 
a case of abandoning such ideas al- 
together—rather than see her die of 
shock. 

But—oh, if Father Neal would 
only step into the library for a mo- 
briefest errand. A 
chance word might lead to a burning 


ment—on the 
question—and even to the perfect 
answer. It would be so easy—so 
much easier than getting up the cour- 
age to go over to Saint Patrick’s and 
knock on the door of the rectory. 
Strange that Father should have 
chosen the one day when she had 
forgotten all about him. Mums was 
sick—very sick. Miss Endicott had 
managed to rush her over to the doc- 
tor before coming to work that morn- 
ing. In fact, she had come to work 
only at Mum’s insistence. Mums was 
always very brave when she was sick. 
Miss Endicott was very proud of 
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A Prayer at Noontide 


Dear Lord, we come before the day is spent, 
With downcast eyes, and head already bent, 
To ask, through the remainder of the day 

We may prove braver in the fray. 

Slipped from our lips; dear Lord, we pray 
That thou will soften now the hurt we wrought 
On some poor soul, for want of careful thought. 
We started off with heart and head so high, 
With plans of joy, success, and victory 

Filling our souls, but we, too confident, 

Forgot the tempter out on mischief bent. 

So we have come again for Thy refreshing grace, 
Lord, wipe the tears of failure from our face, 
And send us forth again renewed and strong 
To fight for Thee, and win ere long. 


Julia W. Wolfe 














her—in spite of her own sick appre- 
hension. 

But Marian had been brave, too 
It seemed that the braver a sick per- 
son was, the more certain it was that 
she was going to die. 

Miss Endicott appeared, pale and 
shaken, at her post behind the refer- 
ence desk. She fumbled with books 
and cards, spilled ink, said “No” 
when she meant “Yes” and “Yes” 
when she meant “No.” She stared 
blindly at every one, and tried to dis- 
charge books that were meant to be 
charged. She stared blindly at Father 
Neal. 


“Miss Endicott!” he exclaimed, 
alarmed. “Is something wrong?” 
“Oh—good morning, Father.” Her 


blind gaze found his mild, worried 
eye, and recognition dawned. “I did- 
n't see you. I-I have a headache.” 
“I’m very sorry,” said Father Neal 
warmly. “‘Headaches are mean 
things.” 
“TI just took my mother to the 
doctor!” 
“Oh—that 
Neal simply. 
“She was taken quite badly this 
Miss Endicott rushed on 


“I'm terribly worried, 


is hard,” said Father 


morning,” 

fearfully. 

Father.” 
“Of course.” A genuinely troubled 


look came into Father Neal’s eye. 
He sensed an appeal from beyond the 
fold—an appeal so swift and unex: 
pected that he was at a loss to answer 
it. He paused a moment, waiting 
hopefully. And Miss Endicott spoke 
again, in an almost hysterical torrent 
of words. 

“Oh, Father Neal—why must it be 
like that? Why must those we love 
be taken from us? What sense is 
there in being—left without any 
one?” 

“My dear Miss 
Father Neal gently. 

Miss Endicott’s vision cleared, and 
he gazed appalled at the little priest. 
But in the next instant she nearly 
burst into tears at the kindly concern 
on his mild face. 

“Oh, do forgive me!” she begged 
confusedly. “I was so upset! I-I oh, 
this is terrible! I'm so ashamed.” 

“I would like,” countered Father 
Neal quietly, “to answer your ques 
It is a 


Endicott,” said 


tion, if you will permit me. 
good question.” 

“Ts it?” asked Miss Endicott pathe- 
tically. 

“Yes, it is. One should never be 
ashamed of a good, honest question. 
You want the answer; don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes—I do, Father—I do!” 
Miss Endicott was suddenly exultant. 
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At last she had dared to be honest, 
and Father Neal had helped her. 
“We are never left without any 
one, Miss Endicott,” he began ear- 
nestly. “Whatever you believe, you 
not believe that. For God is 
always begging us to look to Him, to 
put our faith in Him, and accept His 


must 


love. He never leaves us alone. It is 
we who abandon Him—because hu- 
man creatures mean more to us. The 


agony of death and separation is our 
folly—not His. He never planned 
it that way. But man made it that 
And we are the victims of 
human folly. We forget God’s ever 
present, ever pleading love—and put 
all our faith in the human beings 
whom we happen to love because they 
are our 


way. 


brothers, 
Then we 
beloved 
human creatures go to God. Their 
presence was such a comfort to us. 
We feel bereft—abandoned—without 
love. So you see, my dear Miss Endi- 
cott, we suffer most from the death of 


fathers, 
friends. 


bear to see 


mothers, 
sisters, spouses, 


cannot those 


our loved ones, because we have for- 
gotten the love of God.” 

“You are right, Father,” said Miss 
Endicott, strangely quiet—staring at 
the book in her hand. “We do—but 
you don’t. I know I love my mother 
I practically idolize her. 
I've always known it. But I haven't 
let myself think about it. I used to 
suppose I loved God, too. But to 
tell you the truth, I never thought 


too much. 


very much about Him—except as my 
Maker Who disap- 


proved of lying and stealing.” 


and Someone 


“Well, we are always ready to 


make Him known to all who seek 
Him,” said Father Neal. “So long 


as the freedom of religion exists, we 
have the civil right to do that. But if 
the freedom of religion should some 
day cease to exist, we will find some 
way to keep it free—with God's 
help.” 

“You know, Father,” said Miss En- 
dicott reflectively, “I never thought 
of that before. I am free to investi- 


gate Catholicism. The only thing 
that has kept me from it is the fear 
that a complete investigation would 
convince me that I ought to be a 
Catholic.” 

“Well, Miss Endicott-—God does 
not coerce like dictators. He alone 
preserves the dignity of the free will 
with which He endowed us. Who 
else will ask you to know and love 
and serve him freely—or not at all?” 

Miss Endicott’s worried 
smoothed suddenly into an expres- 


face 


sion of complete peace. 

“If I came to see you someday, 
Father,” she asked, “could you put 
up with my—my foolish questions?” 
“Well, questions were made to be 


smiled Father Neal. “I 


should be most happy to see you 


answered,” 
any 
time.” 

“Then I shall come.” Miss Endicott 
spoke decisively, and her blue eyes 
deepened with heart-felt appreciation 
“Thank you, Father, for what you 
did for me this morning. You brought 
God a little nearer.” 

“If I helped, I am glad,” 
Father Neal, simply. 

Whereupon Miss Endicott busily 
charged up the little priest's books 
on his card. Then, with a smile and 
an understanding nod, he tucked 
them arm and made his 
way out of the Reference Room. 


returned 


under his 


There was not quite so much ner 
haste about Miss Endicott as 
she darted down the library steps and 


vous 


struck off in the direction of the doc 
Her brow was calm and 
And she 


corners 


tor’s office. 
her step was purposeful. 
waited patiently at street 
instead of dashing out wildly into the 
trafic. The only indication that she 
was still deeply worried about Mums 
was the fact that her hat was not 
guite straight. 

But when at last she reached the 
doctor’s office, she was quite sur- 
prised to find Mums waiting quietly 
for her in an easy chair, with a copy 
of “Movie Stars” on her knees. Miss 
Endicott had steeled herself for the 
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announcement that she had at least 
been committed to the hospital in a 
critical state. 


“Mums—are you all right?” she 
cried joyfully. 

“Evelyn—I thought you'd never 
come,” retorted Mums plaintively. 


“Of course I'm all right. I’ve just got 
a touch of bursitis from moving the 
living room furniture the other day.” 

“Mums—you never told me you 
moved the living room furniture,” 
accused Miss Endicott, dismayed. 

“I didn’t tell you,” explained 
Mums patiently, “because I 
afraid you'd take my head off.” 

“Am I that bad?” laughed Miss 
Endicott. “Oh, Mums!” 


Somehow, beyond 


was 


understanding, 
she and Mums were almost gleeful on 
their way back to the apartment. Be- 
fore Miss Endicott knew it, she had 
plunged into the forbidden subject. 

“Mums, I am going to tell you 
something that you're not going to 
like a bit,” she stated flatly, “and 
you might as well know it. I had 
quite a talk with Father Neal today, 
and I am going to take instructions 
with him over at Saint Patrick's.” 

“Evelyn Endicott!” said Mums ex 
plosively. 

“Well, you might as well b-b-blow 
up and get it over with,” sighed Miss 
Endicott. 

“Well, all I can say is,” pursued 
Mums with an oddly canny look, “it’s 
about time you woke up!” 

“What was that, Mums?” demand 
ed Miss Endicott, scarcely able to 
believe her ears. 

“ve waited thirty years for you 
to show some spunk,” snapped Mums. 
“You know, Evelyn, you don’t have 
to do everything I tell you to. I'm, 
getting pretty old now, and I can tell 
you I’m mighty tired of telling you 
what to do and having you obey me 
liked a scared rabbit. I’m glad you 
woke up. Yes, Evelyn, I'm really 
very glad you woke up. Come now. 
Let’s go in and have a cup of tea.” 












HE priest paused on the door- 
step, his keen eyes searching 
the face of his companion. 

“Is this your last word on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Graham?” he asked. 

“Yes, Father.” Louis 
threw back his dark head arrogantly. 
“IT have no desire to carve up my 
estate, further 
laudable undertaking.” 

“But it is only the field at the 
farthest end of your grounds that 
we require,” Father Colman pleaded. 
“T am authorized to offer you any 
Frankly, 
we are urgently in need of a site close 
to the Friary on which to build a 
House of Studies.” 

Louis Graham shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“I'm sorry to disappoint you, 
Father, but I don’t intend to part 
with one foot of my property.” 

“But you have so much, Mr. 
Graham,” Father Colman persisted. 
“Surely you can afford to be generous 
in this matter—not to me, but to 
God. You will find, when the time 
comes, that He will not be outdone in 
generosity.” 

“You may be right, Father,” was 
the curt reply, “but nothing on earth 
will make me part with one inch of 
Firdene.” 

When the priest had gone Louis 
Graham returned to the leisurely oc- 
cupation of opening his morning mail. 
The first letter to his hand bore the 
address of a Catholic Mission in West 
Africa and began familiarly: 

My dear Louis, 

By the time this letter reaches 
you I shall be on the road to eter- 
nity. The climate here has not 
treated me too well, and several 
bouts of fever coupled with the 

privations, which are inescapable 
in our circumstances, have taken 
toll of my health. Briefly, my ill- 


Graham 


even to your very 


price within reason for it 





The Master of Gindene 


By D. M. Doyle 
*K 


fatal! Don’t think for a 


moment that I’m complaining. If 


ness 1S 


I had my life to live over again I 
would not choose other than I have 
chosen. 

My object in writing to you is 
a selfish one, Louis. When I am 
gone will you sometimes visit my 
Mother and sister? Is that asking 
too much of our old friendship? 
Although I have not written to you 
for years, I have never forgotten 
you in my prayers; so to the end 

regard me 

Your sincere friend in J. C., 
Fiacre Falvey. 

Fiacre Falvey! Falvey! Ah yes, the 
name brought memories of the auburn 
haired boy who had been his com 
panion through college and whose one 
ambition had been to preach Christ 
to the pagans. He had been Bernard 
Falvey before receiving the Irish 
saint’s name in religion. 

On the day of his friend’s ordina- 
tion Louis remembered saying in an 
excess of emotionalism. 

“How I wish I were in your shoes 
today!” 


“Well 


ample?” 


why not follow my ex- 
Fr. Fiacre had asked with a 
gay smile. His deep, inner happiness 
glowed like beacons in his grey eyes. 

“But that would mean giving up 
Firdene and everything Louis 
had protested in horror. “I just 
couldn’t do that—” 

Even now he could still feel the 
flush of shame that had burned in 
his face at the young priest’s suddenly 
grave reply: 

“You are like the rich young man 
in the Scriptures, Louis. He too, 
wanted to serve Christ, but he could 
not obey the Divine command to leave 
all and follow Him.” 

Resentment against his friend for 
that comment flamed anew in Louis’ 
breast. The very truth in the remark 


stabbed and re-stabbed his pride. He 
strode to the study window, which 
overlooked the rolling lawn. For a 
long time he stood looking out, his 
eyes drawn by the beauty of the gar 
dens stretching away to the right 
At thirty-three Louis Graham was 
the owner of vast Moor, 
mountain, wood and glen were all his 
prized possessions, but his particular 


estates. 


pride was his beautiful, mellow-stoned 
residence Firdene 

“IT will never 
of it,” he 
turned away from the window. De- 
liberately he reached for the letter on 
his desk and tearing it into pieces he 
threw the fragments into the waste 


part with an inch 


vowed mentally as he 


paper basket. 

Six months passed and as far as 
Louis was concerned Father Fiacre’s 
request was forgotten. Then one chill 
November morning as the master of 
Firdene was sipping his coffee in the 
comfortable warmth of a great log fire 
he thought he heard his name called 
in tones of urgency and reproach. 
The voice had a familiar ring, yet he 
knew that there was no one in the 
house but the servants. He chided 
himself for being fanciful; yet that 
night he was wakened by the same 
low, persistent call and his brow 
moistened as he recognised the voice 
of Father Fiacre. 

During the remainder of that sleep: 
less night conscience wrung from him 
the resolve to seek out Mrs. Falvey 
next day; but in the morning a prob 
lem presented itself. Father Fiacre’s 
letter was long since in ashes and his 
mother’s address mentioned in the 
postscript unnoted and forgotten. 

“Well, now,” thought Louis with 
relief, “there is nothing I can do 
about it.” 

He tried to forget the whole affair 
but the voice of conscience would not 


be stilled. 
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to part with one foot of my property.” 


“You can at least enquire the old 
lady’s whereabouts at her old address” 
it nagged unrelentingly. Much against 
his inclination he decided to journey 
up to town and seek out Mrs. Falvey. 
When he reached the house, where 
he had once visited Bernard during 
a Christmas vacation, he was told 
that Mrs. Falvey and her daughter 
For- 


tunately the present occupant of the 


had left there some years ago. 


house knew their present location and 
she directed him to an address in the 
poorest part of the town. The door 
ff the shabby apartment house was 
opened to him by a slender girl who 
resembled Father Fiacre in the lustre 
f her auburn hair and the glow of 
her grey eyes. Ah, thought Louis 
with quickening interest, this must be 
the kid sister Nessa that Bernard used 


to talk so much about in the old 
days, 
In the weeks that followed Louis 


was a frequent visitor to the mean 
street where the Falveys lived. Os- 


“I’m sorry to disappoint you, Father, but I don’t intend 
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tensibly he went to see Mrs. Falvey 
who was blind and infirm and who 
delighted in his visits because he was 
her dead son’s friend and could tell 
her so much of his college days that 
was unknown to her; but actually the 
master of Firdene frequented that 
shabby apartment house because time 
was interminable and life savourless 
when he did not see Nessa. 

And now for the first time in his 
pampered life he experienced anxiety 
because before his eyes that slender 
girl became steadily thinner and more 
fragile looking. 

“You take 
yourself,” he urged one evening as 
“You make 


up tasty dishes for your mother but 


should more care of 


he was taking his leave. 
you never seem to eat anything your- 


self. 
girl to keep up her strength.” 


That is no way for a working 
“I am not a working girl any 
longer, Louis,” she informed him qui 
etly. “I haven't had a job for 
months.” 
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“But your mother told me 

“Mother doesn’t know yet,” she 
interrupted. “I want to keep it from 
her as long as possible.” 

“But—Good Heavens!” Louis was 
horrified. “Something must be done. 
I'll be delighted to get you a job, 
Nessa, if you'll let me. I know a few 
people—” 

“You are very kind,” she said with 
a wan little smile, “but very. few em- 
ployers would engage a girl in my 
state of health.” 

“Nessa!” he 
“What do you 
really ill, are you?” 

She looked at him steadily for an 
instant before answering. 


alarm. 
You're not 


exclaimed in 
mean? 


“The doctor has only given me a 
year to 

“Nessa! 
hands 
he urged, “and let me look after you. 
You'll have the best doctors—Every- 
thing that money can do will be done 
for you—Nessa, please!” 


live.” 
Nessa!” He 


“You'll have to marry me,” 


caught her 








314 ole 


She shook her auburn head. 

“No, Louis,” she said gently. “It 
wouldn't be fair. You go back to 
your beloved Firdene and forget 
about me.” 

He knew it was useless to press 
the subject any further then and in 
a very perturbed frame of mind he 
took his leave. 

Three evenings later he slipped into 
the church to petition Our Lady’s 
help in the matter before going to 
visit the Falveys. As he turned from 
replenishing all the candle brackets 
at the shrine he saw Neégsa watching 
him. Outside the church he caught 
her arm. 

“T have you, 
Nessa. Can you guess what it is?” 

She looked up at him and shook 
her head smilingly. 

“IT have decided to hand over Fir- 
dene to a Missionary Order for a 
House of Studies 


something to tell 
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“Oh, Louis, your beautiful home!” 
she exclaimed involuntarily. “Why 
did you do it?” 

He looked at her tenderly for a 
moment before answering: “Because, 
my dear, I remembered Father Col 
man saying on one occasion that if I 
were generous with God He would 
not be outdone in generosity. I am 
pinning my faith to that 
offering Him Firdene freely and with- 
out stipulation of any kind, but with 
the utmost confidence that He will 
not disregard my prayers for your 
recovery.” His voice grew husky. “I 
refuse to believe that you will not 
be cured. He will not let me down-——” 

“Oh Louis!” broke 
and tears gleamed in her grey eyes. 
“To think that you have done so 
much for me! What can I ever do 
for you in return? What can I say?” 

He bent his head. 

“Say only that you will try to 


and am 


Nessa’s voice 


make me happy one day—that you 
will give me the right to love, protect 
and look after you always. Is that 
too much to ask?” 

“If you are sure it will make you 
happy, Louis, I will marry you,” she 
whispered. “For like you I put all 
my trust in the goodness of God 
Let’s go home and tell mother.” 

“IT hope she'll be pleased,” he said 
anxiously. 

‘Pleased!’ Nessa laughed happily. 
“Dearest Louis, shell be charmed, 
She loves you already. a 

Inside the church Our Lady smiled 
as she looked down on the carpet of 
light Louis had spread at her feet. 
She knew that in the years yet to 
come Divine Providence had ordained 
that a young priest named Fiacre 
Louis Graham would celebrate his 
first Mass in the little chapel at 
Firdene. 
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By Reu. C. A. Bolton 








HE western European finds it 

hard to understand that mighty 

and complex entity we call 
U.S.S.R., and the Christian is often 
puzzled by conflicting accounts about 
the religion or lack of religion in the 
Soviet Union. These lines have been 
written as an introduction to a study 
of the religious situation in the U.S. 
§.R. today, as the author believes that 
it is impossible to discuss the present 
without some knowledge of the past. 
Painting a wide canvas to include a 
fair amount of historical and geo 
graphical material, the following ac- 
count must of necessity omit many 
details, but it may serve to initiate be 
ginners and help them to further 
study. 


* * * 


That the materialistic education of 
Soviet youth and the closing of many 
churches must have encouraged irre- 
ligion among millions of the near two 
hundred million people of the Soviet 
Republics can be taken for granted, 
and there is no need to ask for statis- 
tics. Yet if, perchance, full and accu- 
rate statistics and data about belief 
and unbelief in the Soviet Union 
could be published today it would be 
easy to form a wrong opinion from 
them. Such statistics about the re- 
ligious situation today would need to 
be compared with similar data about 
the religious situation before 1917. 

In fact many accounts of religion 
in Russia today give a wrong impres- 
sion because they are obviously made 
without knowledge of the state of re- 
ligion in Russia before the Revolu- 
tion. Any statement about the prog- 
ress or regress of Christianity in Rus- 
sia needs to be set against a back- 
ground of information about the true 
state of affairs when the Orthodox 
Church enjoyed the mixed blessing 
of State support, and suffered under 


Was Russia Ever a Christian 





Editor’s Note: 

In this article written for THE 
CATHOLIC GAZETTE, (Lon- 
don) to which we are indebted, 
Rev. Dr. Bolton gives us a picture 
of Religion and 
Russia before 1917. 


Irreligion in 











the many restrictions of State direc 
tion. 

Unfortunately nebody could hope 
to find a perfectly accurate survey of 
religion in Tsarist Russia, as statistics 
were often incomplete or manipulat 
ed. But on the basis of certain offi- 
cial reckonings, checked by the opin- 
ions of well-educated and well-trav- 
eled observers, it has been possible to 
obtain a reasonable estimate of the 
general trends of religious belief, and 
rough percentages of Orthodox be 
lievers. The following is such a gen- 
eral estimate, based on 
sources of information. 

The Russian Orthodox Church was 
predominantly supported by the peo- 
ple of Russian race and language 
probably about 60 to 65 per cent of 


authentic 


the population. The majority of these 
people of true Russian stock were set- 
tled in the historic core of Russia, the 
great plains and central uplands be- 
tween the Dnieper on the west and 
the Volga on the east. In this historic 
part of Russia, Moscow has almost 
always been the metropolis for 
Church and State, yet it is significant 
to remember that the primatial see 
was only established in Moscow in 
1326, arid it was only towards the 
end of the fifteenth century that 
Muscovy began to acquire territory of 
considerable size. 

It is worth while to repeat these 
facts because there is too widespread 
an idea that Russia, as we know her 


Country ? 


now, was converted to Christianity at 
the end of the tenth century by St. 
Vladimir of Kiev, whereas in truth 
a small missionary effort then began 
among rough, almost nomadic tribes, 
who were to be harried and ravaged 
by the wild hordes of Jenghiz Khan 
when they were settling down to a 
more civilized form of society (early 
thirteenth century). In estimating the 
Orthodox Church in 
Russia, it should always be remem- 
that Russian 
very recent growth compared with 
the civilization of the rest of Europe. 

How many Russians could be called 
Orthodox believers? 
possibly a 


power of the 


bered civilization is a 


Many millions, 
quarter of the Russian- 
speaking population, belonged to re- 
ligious groups outside the Orthodox 
Church. The schism of the “Old Be- 
lievers” or “Raskol” numbered prob- 
ably more than ten millions, settled 
chiefly in northern Russia and Si- 
beria. These “Old Believers,” often 
tenaciously old-world Russian 
than the Orthodox, had gone their 
own way rather than accept the liturg- 
Nikon in 
the seventeenth century. In addition 
to the loss of the “Raskol,”” the Ortho- 
dox could not count on the support 


more 


ical reforms of Patriarch 


of the secret sects, who might give a 
nominal adherence to its official be- 
liefs, while practicing strange and 
sometimes repulsive rites of obscure 
origin. Of these sects the most notable 
were the Khlysti (Flagellants) and 
the Skoptsi (Emasculated). The pre- 
cise number of these eccentric people 
it is of course impossible to estimate. 
How many of the upper classes and 
the so-called “Intelligentsia” had 
passed over to a cynical materialism 
and even to atheism it is also impos- 
sible to estimate, and of course these 
people would be more influential by 
their position than by their numbers. 

If then the Russian Church under 
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the Tsars, discounting the official fig- 
ures of mere membership and the cer- 
tificates of baptism—which were al- 
most certificates of citizenship among 
the pagans of Siberia—and relying 
only on the good, simple, sturdy piety 
of the true Russian believers, had 
assessed its place in the national life, 
it might have claimed less than fifty 
per cent of the total population. Of 
these faithful by far the greatest num- 
ber would be the hardworking, unlet- 
tered but great-hearted people of the 
soil, the authentic, rough-handed but 
gentle-minded sons and daughters of 
the medieval Rus, that impregnable 
bulwark in Eastern Europe against the 
hordes of Mongols and Moslems from 
the east and south, and against the 
Nordic pagans (after the Reforma- 
tion the Nordic Protestants) 
the north and west. 


trom 


What of the other millions of Rus- 
sia outside the Orthodox Church and 
often not even belonging to the same 
ethnic group as the Russians? Most 
of them belonged to what might have 
been called “Territory of Foreign 
Missions”. It is not sufficiently real- 
ized by most outside observers what 
a large part of Russia’s population 
and what vast land were 
really objects of foreign missionary 
the Russian Orthodox 
point of view. In fact the great trag- 
edy of Russian history, as part of the 
general story of Christendom, is that 
Russia was never allowed to grow out 


areas of 


work from 


of the state of being a missionary 
country. Cut off by historical and ge- 
ographical forces from European 
Christendom, Russia labored with 
great difficulty to leaven an uncivil- 
ized mass of paganism, and no sooner 
had she achieved some success than 
more paganism was added by the 
rapid and extensive conquests of her 
rulers. 

That is the story of Russia’s tre- 
mendous geographical expansion from 
the sixteenth century onwards. This 
people of “medieval” ways and civ- 
ilization, with very limited material 
resources and organization, with prim- 
itive means of transport and com- 
munications, carved out for itself to 
north and south, but especially to 
west and east a great empire, which 
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created almost insuperable problems 
for the Orthodox. While they might 
have been better advised to devote 
all their energies to the task of evan- 
gelizing the pagans of the eastern re- 
gions, national policy, with which 
they were concerned obliged them to 
waste much of their efforts in a vain 
attempt to convert Finns and Eston- 
ians from Protestantism or Poles and 
Uniats from Catholicism. 

In the north, among the forests and 
great plains stretching toward the 
Arctic Ocean, the Lapland tribes and 
Samoyeds were still very pagan. Even 
when Christianity had made some 
impression upon them, they often re- 
tained their pagan nature cults and 
practiced primitive rites. In many of 
the outlying parts of European Rus- 
sia, more especially to the north or 
towards the Urals, there existed a 
phenomenon known to the Orthodox 
as “double belief” (Dvoieverie), im- 
plying that certain people outwardly 
conformed to Orthodoxy and in se- 
cret practiced their ancestral rites and 
superstitions, very often attaching 
more importance to these than to the 
sacraments and rites of the Church. 

Toward the southwestern frontiers, 
Baptist sects had made great ravages. 
Their activities were particularly no- 
ticeable around Kharkov. Although 
this problem of Dissent could be kept 
certain bounds until 1917, 
when the State Church ceased to 
wield power, the very simply organ- 
ized Baptist movements found a new 
field open to them. They could work 
without an elaborate hierarchy, and 
their strong emotional appeal corre- 
sponded to the needs of many. What- 
ever else may be uncertain about the 
present state of religion in Russia, it 
is very probable that the Baptists of 
southern Russia will have greatly in- 
creased in number. Such information 
as is available confirms this.! 

Akin to the Baptists in influence 


within 


accurate 
in 1946 


, to form an 
idea of Baptist 
they claimed that during six months they 
had When 
the progress they among 
American this is understandable. 
All that 
have a 
water. 


is not easy 
progress, though 


baptised 30,000. we consider 


rapid made 
negroes, 
they require for 
Bible, a 


progress is to 


preacher, and a pool of 


vd 


and spirit were the strong German 
colonies established on the lower Vol- 
ga since the eighteenth century. As 
some of these became assimilated to 
a Russian way of life, they did not 
by any means always become Russian 
in religion, and some merely adopted 
an external profession of Orthodoxy 
for social purposes. The presence of 
the German colonies was not an as 
set for the Orthodox Church. 

The territories from the Crimea 
to the Caucasus were already the 
beginning of the world of Islam, and 
they had remained outside Russian 
control until very recent times, the 
northern and eastern shores of the 
Black Sea being acquired in the pe- 
riod from 1783 to 1878. Even before 
this latter period, the extension of 
Russian power over vast areas of 
southeast Russia had been very grad- 
ual. The Tartar yoke of the Khan 
ate of the Golden Horde held for cen 
turies. The Volga was in this way ex 
tablished for many generations as the 
extreme limit of Christian advance 
towards the east, and even when the 
Cross penetrated to the Urals traces 
of the old Moslem cult were hard to 
eradicate. 

It was only in the middle of the 
sixteenth century that the Volga be: 
came a Russian 
pansion across it became possible. For 


river and that ex 


example, the town of Kazan, so Rus 
sian in many ways and famous among 
the Orthodox for its ikon of Our 
Lady, was founded as the capital city 
of a Tartar Khan and was only cap 
tured by the Russians in 1552. The 
great areas stretching south from the 
Caspian to the frontiers of Afghan 
istan and India have belonged to the 
Russian Empire for much less than a 
century. They are the almost undis 
puted possession of Moslems of vari 
ous races. Authentic Russians are t 
be found only in the garrison towns 
or in governmental centers. 

But Islam was only one small patt 
of the missionary problem. The limit 
less domain of undeveloped Siberia 
presented an even greater problem- 
a strange and primitive medley o 
pagan rites and fetish worship, made 
all the more formidable through the 
lack of proper communications, edu 
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cational facilities, and the ordinary 
amenities of modern civilization. The 
ecclesiastical authorities were not al- 
together indifferent to the problem, 
for example, religious books had been 
translated into more than twenty lan- 
guages and made available for mis- 
sionary propaganda, funds were col- 
lected and missionary priests trained. 
The development of railways in Si- 
beria and the official encouragement 
of large-scale immigration, which rap- 
idly increased the Russian population, 
helped considerably in the formation 
of new Orthodox parishes and mis- 
sionary centers. 

Strangely enough, this missionary 
enterprise faced the 


never gigantic 


mata must be grasped if men are to 
get at the meaning of St. Francis. To 
see Francis without the wounds is to 
see an incomplete, a distorted Francis. 
Even today the Franciscans who dwell 
on Alverna keep alive that mystery 
in the life of founder and 
father. Here there lives not only the 


their 


tale of the mysterious crucifixion of 
Francis, but the very stone on which 
the Seraph stood is preserved. Soon 
after the vision Francis bade Rufino 
to cleanse and anoint the stone made 
sacred by the appearance of Christ. 
Today this is guarded as a most pre- 
cious keepsake and encased before the 
high altar in the chapel of the Stig- 
mata. It bears this inscription: “Here 
O Lord Thou didst mark Thy ser- 


vant Francis with the marks of our 
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task of converting Islam. Tolerance 
of Islam dates back to the middle of 
the thirteenth century when the Tar- 
tars first established friendly relations 
with the Christian Bishops of the 
Russians. It was perhaps for political 
and strategic reasons that the Tsars 
did not encourage the Church to pro- 
selytise among the Moslem popula- 
tions. 

Confronted on every side by a di- 
versity of peoples and by the contin- 
ual addition of vast new territories 
to the Empire, the Russian Church 
might well find that the mission prob- 
lem was one that could not be ade- 
quately tackled with the limited and 


old-fashioned machinery of govern- 





Grnancis the Louer 


(Continued from page 301) 


Twice every twenty- 
four hours, after Vespers in the aft- 
ernoon and following Matins after 


redemption.” 


midnight, the friars proceed in pray- 
erful procession to the chapel where 
they kneel to intone the antiphon 
and chant the responsory which is the 
same as the above. At the word Here 
friars point to the and 
thus the mystery and the miracle of 
that September day, 1224, is again 
vividly recalled. This 


though simple, is, as a Capuchin 


two stone, 


ceremony, 


Father says, “touching and unforget- 
table.” 

Because of the Stigmata it seems 
that the familiar portrait by Murillo 
of Christ and Francis best portrays 
the spirit of the The artist 
depicts Christ hanging upon the 


saint. 
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ment and civilization available under 
the Tsarist regime. Yet efforts were 
made to convert the Buddhists, Lam- 
aists, and idolators of the great Si- 
berian spaces. Strangely enough, in 
spite of the almost unlimited calls 
for missionary work on home terri- 
tory, the Russians developed foreign 
missions to China and Japan from the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
with the idea that being partly Orien- 
tal themselves they were the natural 
evangelizers of the East. 

It was with so many complex prob- 
lems unsolved, and with such a har- 
vest waiting for missionary activity, 
that the Orthodox Church faced the 
Revolution of 1917. 


Cross, his right arm detached and em- 
bracing Francis who stands with his 
right foot upon the globe of the 
world, his arms encircling the Cru- 
cified. This picture best summarizes 
the tremendous character of the saint, 
his love of Poverty in the poor and 
naked Christ, his intense devotion to 
the Crucified, his constant conform- 
ity to Christ. Indeed Francis could 
say more truly than any other “I 
am in love with Love” for through 
his burning affection he was marked 
Christ the 
Lover of men in the supreme act of 


with burning wounds. 


love upon the Cross conferred upon 

his servant this sign, this symbol— 

so painfully real so that Francis 

is before all else, Francis the Lover 
of Christ. 
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By Leslie Rochwell 
* 


LL night, it had been simply 
pouring. Cecelia Newell 
could hear the rain pounding 
against the windows; above the roar 
of the train, she could hear the rum- 
ble of thunder. Then, just as dawn 
was stealing across the desert, the 
West Coast Limited jerked to a stop. 

Terrified, Cecelia sat up with a 
start. A glance telling her that the 
other passengers were equally 
alarmed. The tired-looking women, 
the handful of traveling salesmen, the 
young mother with the two children 
across the aisle. 

Cecelia looked out the window. But 
through the silvery veil of rain, she 
could see only an expanse of sand 
dunes—dotted with a scattering of 
cacti and sagebrush and greasewood 
stretching away toward a range of 
forbidding mountains. Nothing to 
explain this sudden halt. 

The conductor appeared. “We've 
had a_ cloudburst, folks,” he 
nounced loudly. “Some tracks 
washed away and we'll be delayed 
here several hours.” 

Inwardly, Cecelia groaned. Several 
hours—in this deadly place! 

Restlessly, she shifted her position; 
the seat felt unbearably hard. And 
after a sleepless night, she knew that 
she wasn’t looking her best. Despite 
the smart blue suit that matched her 
eyes, despite the off-the-face hat with 
the cloud of veiling in the back. She 
knew that her honey-colored hair was 
probably disheveled, her tiptilted nose 
shiny. , 

Time dragged, it faltered, it barely 
crept. A Mexican 
hands arrived. Swarthy men with in- 
credibly white teeth and ferocious 


an- 


are 


gang of section 


l 

















































































A pain that came every time she thought of a tall young man with a’ mop 


of unruly dark hair and a pair of quiet grey eyes. 


black mustaches. Rapidly and effici- 


ently, they went to work on the 
tracks. 
Cecelia picked up a magazine, 


opened it listlessly. But after reading 
over one paragraph four times with- 
out grasping the words, she laid the 
magazine aside again. 

Thrusting out a slim ankle, she ad- 
mired a brand-new slipper. Then the 
finger of guilt laid its hold on her as 
she remembered the sacrifice that all 
these new clothes, this long trip had 
cost her parents. 

“But I'll make it up to them,” she 
silently promised. “I just know that 
I'm going to make good. Sure, I will! 
I feel it in my heart.” And trying to 
crush out a thread of uncertainty, she 
breathed a prayer: “Dear Mary, 
please don’t let me fail! I've got to 
succeed, Dear Mary, I’ve just got to!” 

Her parents hadn't wanted Cecelia 
home. Cecelia, who 


to leave was 


scarcely eighteen; Cecelia, who never 


before had been away from the farm 
It had taken a lot of persuading on 
her part before they had finally con 
sented to let her go. 

She noticed that the other passen 
gers were visiting back and forth, get 
ting acquainted. But shyness made 
Cecelia hold herself aloof and make 
friends with none of them. 

Again, she looked out the window 
The rain had ceased, its traces van 
ished as completely as though it had 
The distant 


were now deepest purple, an 


mountains 
early 


never been. 


sun touching their peaks with rose 

Once more, then, she became mis 
erably aware of the pain in her heatt 
A piquant pain that ached and ached 
A pain that came every time she 
thought of a tall young man with @ 
mop of unruly dark hair and a pai 
of quiet gray eyes. Every time sh 
thought of a big square farmhous 
surrounded by green maples 

“I’m just homesick,” she told her 
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self. “I'll be all right, once I reach my 
destination and the first strangeness 
has worn away.” 

Nevertheless, the pain in her heart 
persisted. 

“Now Mother is in the kitchen,” 
ran her thoughts, “bending over the 
bulging old range. And Dad is out 
at the barn, milking the cows. And 
Phil—-Phil is going to his own barn, 
looking down the road toward our 
house and whistling. Or—would he 
be whistling today?” 

The thought 
scious rush of color to Cecelia’s face. 
Even in their childhood, she and Phil 
Howard had loved each other. And 
he had asked her to marry him so 
many times that she had lost count. 

“But,” she whispered, “I couldn't 
sacrifice my opportunities, 


brought a self-con- 


which 
looked so very bright, in order to be- 
come a farmer's wife, could I? To set- 
tle down to the routine life of raising 
babies and bending over a washtub 
and cooking in a hot kitchen? Of 
course not! Not after taking dramatics 
at Pleasantville High and being in 
all the school plays.” 

Back home, folks had said that she 
had real beauty, real talent. That she 
had all the stars in Hollywood beat a 
mile and that, if given half a chance, 
she would go far. Well, she was on 
her way now. But instead of feeling 
confident and gloriously happy, she 
was scared within an inch of her life. 

“Maybe,” she tried to assure her- 
slf, “I don’t even love Phil. We've 
known each other so long, maybe he’s 
just become a habit with me.” 

Abruptly, her eyes caught those of 
the young woman across the aisle. 
The two children were tired and fret- 
ful, the mother looked exhausted. 

And suddenly forgetting her own 
shyness, Cecelia smiled. “Would you 
like me to take them for awhile? 
Maybe I could tell them a story.” 

“Oh, if you would! I've tried to 
amuse them until I’m worn out. Tak- 
ing a long trip with two youngsters 
is hard 
pecting another soon.” 

Pity filled Cecelia’s heart. “Two 
small children and expecting another 
soon!” she breathed. “That's the way 
it would have been with me if I'd 


especially when you're ex- 


married Phil. Nothing but babies and 
hard work.” 

She took the little three-year-old 
girl on her lap; the boy 
of years older 
beside her 


a couple 
crowded into the seat 
The small girl was tight- 
ly clutching an absurd blue cotton 
mule. Gently, Cecelia removed it 
from the chubby hands, gravely ex- 
amined the stuffed toy. 

A self-conscious laugh 
mother. 

“I made that for her. Out of scraps. 
You'll notice that the material is the 
same as her dress. It started out to 
be a kitten, then seemed to be devel- 
oping into a goat, and finally wound 
up as a mule! I wanted her to let me 
pack it in our trunk, but she wouldn't 
hear to that. 


from the 


Insists on carrying it 
with her everywhere she goes.” 

Cecelia returned the blue mule to 
the child. 

“Johnson’s our name.” The young 
mother seemed anxious to talk. “And 
we're going to Los Angeles to join 
my husband. We heard that work 
was plentiful out there but that hous- 
ing was bad. So he went ahead, while 
the children and I stayed with my 
folks. It’s taken him two months to 
find a place for us to live. And at 
that, he wrote it’s only one room and 
kitchenette. My folks didn’t want 
me to go—they said that wasn’t any 
place to raise children. But I had to 
go.” 

Her eyes were suddenly shining, as 
though lighted candles were burning 
in their depths. 

“One room and kitchenette with 
the man you love, is preferable to the 
finest mansion on earth without him. 
You know how it is.” 

No, Cecelia didn’t know. But a 
dull flush crept over her features. 
And her heart cried out: “Phil! Oh, 
Phil!” 

As suddenly as that, her pity for 
the other woman changed to envy. 
And she knew, definitely, that her 
feeling for Phil was not merely a 
habit. A habit didn’t stay in your 
thoughts all the time, it didn’t tear 
your heart into little bits whenever 
you recalled some lovable trait about 
him. 

But it was too late to think of these 
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She had already made 
her decision, there was no use having 
Love and babies and a home 
of her own were not for Cecelia. She 
had sacrificed them all in preference 
to a career. 

She began to tell the two children 
about the cute little calves back home, 


things now. 


regrets. 


about the fun of playing hide-and- 
seek in the big barn, about the butter- 
cups that grew down in the pasture. 
While the small girl fingered the clip 
at Cecelia’s throat and the boy kept 
serious brown eyes fastened on her 
face. 

The October sun, steadily climbing 
higher, was gleaming through the 
window and making Cecelia’s head 
ache. Suffocating it was in the train. 

She raised the window. But a 
strong wind was blowing; it whipped 
the pages of her magazine with a dry 
rattling sound and brought the pun- 
gent tang of greasewood to her nos- 
trils. She closed the window again. 

Across the aisle, young Mrs. John- 
son pushed back a wisp of straggly 
hair. Her face was shiny, her blouse 
wilted. 

“Are you going to live near Los 
Angeles?” she asked wistfully. “It'd 
be nice to know somebody I could go 
see occasionally.” 

Almost apologetically, Cecelia re- 
sponded, “I’m going to Hollywood— 
to work in the movies.” 

The other was properly impressed. 

“Oh! are you in the movies?” 

Uneasily, Cecelia shifted her posi- 
tion. “Well—not exactly. That is, 
I haven’t been offered a part or any- 
thing like that. But—” 

Mrs. Johnson’s interest waned. . . 

The little girl had gone to sleep, 
her head resting heavily on Cecelia’s 
arm. The blue mule had dropped 
from her limp grasp, rolled to the 
And the boy snuggled closer, 
leaning against Cecelia’s shoulder. 
Hastily, she looked out the window, 
trying to close her eyes to the two 
children. But she couldn't close her 
heart to them. 

Evidently, the tracks were finished. 
The Mexican hands had 
stepped to one side, were leaning on 
their picks. Grinning jovially, wide 
sombreros shoved to the backs of their 


aisle. 


section 
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dark 


beads of perspiration. 


heads, faces glistening with 
There was a shrill whistle from the 
started 
And throughout the coach came little 
sighs of relief. But Cecelia suddenly 
wanted to cry. 


locomotive; the train ahead. 


“T wish I'd never come!” she whis- 
pered. “I wish 
Mother and Dad 


too late now 


I were home with 
and Phil. But it’s 
just got to 
ceed. I couldn’t go back face 
folks. I Not after telling 
everybody that I was going to be a 
movie after I—bragged a 
little. might laugh.” 

Tears clinging to her lashes, she 


I've suc’ 
and 
won't! 
Star, not 


People 


stared out at the unfolding panorama, 
bright now with the gold of sand 
dunes, the vivid blue of the sky. But 
Cecelia saw neither sand dunes nor 
sky. She instead, the 
empty years ahead. Empty years they 


was seeing, 
were bound to be, no matter whether 
failure or fame were to be her lot. 
For were not the years always empty 
when one rejected love? 

“But I 


farm!” she 


don’t want to live on a 


endeavored to convince 
herself all over again. “I want to be 
a movie star, to live in a beautiful 
apartment, to have an expensive car 
and a personal maid. Of course, those 
are the things I want!” 

She turned again to the tiny girl in 
her Breathing the clean fra- 
grance of the child’s hair, feeling the 
warmth of the soft body against her 
own heart. 


arms 


Then her gaze fell to the blue mule, 
symbol of the endearing trifles that 
would clutter one’s household, were 
there children in the home. It lay on 
its back, there in the aisle, its four 
legs thrust stiffly in the air. And 
without warning, something caught 
at Cecelia’s heartstrings, 
stronger than herself. 


something 


The conductor was coming through 
the car. On an impulse, she laid a 
hand on his sleeve. 

“Listen! where can I catch the next 
east-bound train?” 

Questioningly, the conductor stared 
at her. Then he shrugged. 

“At Albuquerque, Miss. 
be a half-hour wait.” 


When Cecelia tumned back to the 


There'll 
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Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Most Rev. Paschal Robinson, 
OFM, Rev. Mother Alice, Fred E. 
Smith, Edward Burns, Mary Darcy, 
M. Francis McDonnell. 

Rev. Edward Bourgeois, John 
Clancy, Mrs. James B. McGovern, 
Mrs. John O'Leary, Wm. Heszler, 
Mr. A. Maurer, Thomas F. Henehan, 
Mrs. Margaret Gannon, Miss Brigid 
Hogan, Cora A. Meehan, William E. 
Booth, Mrs. Magdalena Michel, Mrs. 
M.E.G. Murphy, Frank P. Gallagher, 
Mrs. Margaret Condon, Thomas J. 
Malone, Martha R. Elliott, Mary C. 
Elliott, Mary E. Minogue, Edward 
Elliott, Mary Flynn Malone, Oscar 
Burpean, Margaret Donnelly. 

Mrs. James E. Smith, Thomas Mc- 
Donald, Mrs. Ann Fluet, Mrs. Ro- 
sema McGrady, Minnie MacKay, 
Mrs. Mary Dowling, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Braun, Mary A. Daly, Mrs. C. 

rancoeur, Mrs. Dolly Sullivan, Peter 
Pastorett, Mrs. Anna FitzGibbons. 





What did 
she care if people laughed! It 
tered not at all. Within a few years, 
it was doubtful if many would even 
that Cecelia Newell 
once had aspirations to be a movie 
star. 

“Going home!” the grinding wheels 


window, she was smiling. 
mat- 


remember had 


suddenly seemed to be singing. “Go- 
ing home!” 

Again, Cecelia breathed a prayer; 
a prayer of gratitude this time: 
“Dear Mary, I thank Thee for open- 
ing my eyes before it really was too 
late. Oh, I thank Thee, Blessed 
Mother, I thank Thee!” 

And reaching down, very gently 
she picked a blue cotton mule from 
out of the aisle. 


Book Notes 


Books reviewed here may be ordered 
from our Graymoor Press, Peekskill, 
New York. 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 
Claudel. New York 
$2.00 


By Paul 


Longmans, Green, 


The anxiety and bustle of modern liv 
ing makes meditation something to be 
avoided. The very word strikes some peo 
ple with terror 
sity of reflection in order 
self and the need of a right relationship 
with one’s God and fellows. Paul 
Claudel purposely removed the sub-head 
“On Meditation” from the first of this 
series of essays on mental prayer because 
he wanted to avoid losing the interest and 
sympathy of the casual readet The six 
little essays comprising this volume take 
up a mere seventy pages, yet each one of 
them is a lucid exploration into some 
phase of the spiritual life. The method 
used is original—the author draws our 
attention first to a great masterpiece of 
artistry, and from it weaves a new section 
of the total picture of the life of the soul. 
The remarkable thing is that these lofty 
reflections come to us from a man who 
is a modern of moderns, a diplomat as 
well as a poet, a propagandist for democ 
racy as well as a convert to Catholicism, 
The translation is by Ruth Bethel, and 
the volume includes no than seven 
appendices, one of them being an essay 


on prayer by Alexis Carrell. DD. 


a good sign of the neces 
to know one’s 


one § 


less 


IN HEAVEN. By Gerald 
O.P. New York: Longinans, 
$2.50. 


AWAKE 
Vann, 
Green, 


To treat dogmatic problems over the 
air is a task that could beset the great 
est mind of our era The medium calls 
for attractiveness of appeal, simplicity of 
wording, and dramatic appeal to the emo 
tions. In our own country Monsignor Fuk 
ton Sheen has been a master of this new 
art; in Britain Father Vann appears t 
be similary effective. “What is Man"—a 
series of talks over the BBC—deals vigor 
ously with the problems of our own time, 
from despondency on the one hand to 
extreme presumption on the part of those 
who claim to be able deftly to solve all 
things. The third part of this collection ot 
addresses and essays deals of God and His 
relations with man, in an idiom that even 
the unlettered can comprehend, but with 
a majesty that is in accord with the 
sublimity of the subject. The appedices are 
more scholarly—they deal with the Ethic 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and the recent 
works of Mr. Aldous Huxley D.D. 








